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SOME AMERICAN LITERARY NEEDS* 
I. 


It is pertinent to ask whether or not we are maintaining intact 
our intellectual inheritance by handing down to our successors 
the story of new achievement, or by making the repairs and 
additions necessary in every human structure. If we find, in 
taking account of stock, that we have barely held our own, it 
may be possible to determine where the fault lies and attempt 
its correction. If each department of letters does not make 
steadily some contribution, permanent as well as new, to the 
record of man’s doings, then our habitual pride may not be 
justified. Thus, if applied science, a material force, has been 
developed out of proportion to pure science, an intellectual 
force, the advance cannot be credited to literature: the record 
of thought or events. 

From the appearance of the white man on this continent 
there has been a longing to contribute something new and 
distinctive to the literature of the world; to that story of pro- 
gress in which fins is never written. Even from the first, there 
was the gathering of the documents upon which formal history 
is so dependent. Our ancestors had come out of an unrest so 
persistent as almost to seem the natural state of man. Agi- 


*An Address delivered before the Literary Societies of Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, Wednesday, June 16, 1909. 
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tation and upheaval had been in the air. Questions deemed 
religious, though really political, the clash of old ideas with new 
outlooks, effects of the discovery of lands and forces hitherto 
unsuspected, had interfered with the human balance. 

From the beginning, our people,—often miscalled new, 
although personifying all known civilizations,— were consumed 
by the desire for a literature of their own. The incipient or 
forgotten epics; the dramas, devoid of the simplest elements 
of either tragedy or comedy; the systems of philosophy or 
religion ; the dreary romances ; the political disquisitions,— all 
of which died only to mark some step in our history,—tell the 
melancholy tale of literary growth. 

It was thought all along the line,—and the delusion is not 
entirely dissipated,—that a literature could be created, called 
into existence as if by the wand of a magician. The only in- 
gredients needed were assumed to be novelty of conditions and 
education, and the result would be achieved. But neither a 
literature nor a rounded national character can be made in this 
way. No formal system of evolution was needed to prove that, 
in spite of theories and appearances, everything must grow. 
Our people continued for two hundred years to dream and pine 
for an original literature: yet as blindly slavish to recognized 
forms as if they had formally resolved to preserve inviolate all 
of humanity’s ancient prescriptive rights. 


Il. 


About 1820, with Washington Irving, in sketch and history ; 
James Fenimore Cooper, in the novel ; and Daniel Webster,— in 
whom they added a fourth great orator to the world’s list,— 
they made a real start. Rapid progress was then seen, not 
along new lines, but on those incident to fixed rule and long 
use. From this time forward, history found many votaries, and 
Irving, Prescott, Motley, Parkman, and Ticknor were to illustrate 
for new readers some of the countries from which we had drawn 
population or ideas. Hawthorne was soon to write those im- 
mortal studies of our earliest men and women, while the most 
distinctive humanistic group thus far known in our history,— 
Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, and Holmes,—were to 
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add lustre to their country and to show that literary power had 
survived in spite of the deadening influence of materialism. 
These were accompanied by Channing and Audubon in other 
fields, as well as followed by innumerable pretenders, the ama- 
teurs of literature. By the time of the Civil War we had made 
a slow, painful beginning. We had historians of countries 
other than our own, had produced two great novelists, and a 
fair order of criticism, Lowell being the leader. There was 
no commanding poet or dramatist, no original contribution to 
science, no great biography,— except that of Franklin, which 
was brought to light in its entirety about this time,—almost no 
understanding of art, and still less of art itself. 

The student will find in handbooks lists of names of Ameri- 
can writers earlier than these, but it was not until this period 
that any actual start was made. Then came the Civil War, des- 
tructive not only of human life but of the higher intellectual 
activity and virility. For a time we were, as a people, in the 
position of a man of fifty who, after a life of struggle and 
success, finds that he must begin anew. 

Although the fact is not fully realized, most of our original 
ideals had to be abandoned. Henceforth, America did not 
mean a new heaven but the old prosaic earth. Some hundreds 
of thousands of cannon shots, a million mourners, unnumbered 
ruined homes, violent and hurtful hates, and we had emerged 
from civil conflict a nation in a hurry; a people in a passion. 
Outwardly, these seemed to bring every order of material pros- 
perity, yet with us, as everywhere in history, they were fatal to 
the art which has been the master-product of men,—something 
which, lying beyond necessities and material achievements, is 
foreign to the conception of the mere utilitarian. It has be- 
come impossible to determine whether art, at its best estate, 
can flourish in the atmosphere of democracy and irreligion, or 
whether what may remain of it is not a survival from some re- 
mote past, a left-over achievement of many generations. 


Ill. 


It is natural that the first desire of a people, after it has won 
political recognition, is to know something of itself. Like an 
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individual, it is interested in the genesis of its greatness or 
promise. Its patriotism is then no longer limited to the need 
for personal protection, or narrowed to a sense of favors ex- 
pected. It has so passed out of the nomadic or uncertain 
stage, that the legends and traditions which envelop its dim 
origins and accompany the struggle for life and recognition, 
become part of itself. In more primitive times, this interest 
was represented by the songs, the visible story-tellers, the tales 
of patriarchs, the indefinite something by which man’s interest 
in the past is manifested. 

In its perfected form, when letters have once established 
themselves as part of his inheritance, he demands the written 
record of his family, ancestry, and neighborhood. Then imagi- 
nation takes longer flights: he seeks knowledge about other 
families, ancestors, and neighborhoods. Almost before he 
knows it, he has begun to study history. He has a new patriot- 
ism, still often narrow and truculent, but as his range of ideas 
has acquired more breadth and comprehension, his interest em- 
braces the world. He finds that in the one place or another, 
in the small or large, in an old or a new country, in a county or 
the world, the impulses of human nature differ little from those 
which move the individuals by whom he is surrounded. He 
sees that this likeness,—the tendency of men to take one course 
as units, another in a crowd, still another in an army, and to 
adopt different methods as a people or a nation,—is universal, 
and he is ready to generalize about mankind. When he has 
reached this stage, history has a philosophy, and he spends 
much time and ingenuity in speculations upon the new and 
curious phenomenon. 


IV. 


Our people have been forced to take even a wider view in 
their recognition of both the fact and the philosophy of history. 
They soon gathered their own legends and traditions and began 
to cherish them. They also came to have a clearer identity 
with the neighborhoods and countries from which they or their 
ancestors had derived. They began by writing of their struggles 
with savages which were nothing like so severe or continuous as 
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those with nature; but the one being concrete, the other ab- 
stract, our early writers tell us much, in a way crude and often 
exaggerated, about Indians and themselves, while giving only 
small attention to natural history: the things that the earth, as 
such, contained. 

Their theological struggles were to them very real: hence the 
story of superstition, intolerance, misunderstanding, and down- 
right cruelty, is one of the most sordid in human annals. The 
glorious promises of freedom or the prospects of larger oppor- 
tunities, were soon lost sight of in the quarrels of petty sects, 
too new to have pride in the genuine triumphs of our religion 
and too narrow to see anything in life beyond their own narrow 
boundaries when they found themselves drest in the little brief 
authority, always dangerous. 

In spite of these limitations, our forerunners began both to 
write and to make such history as they could in the way open to 
them. As they became more and more self-contained, they 
forgot or overlooked the larger origins or the remoter begin- 
nings, and narrowed themselves more to their immediate sur- 
roundings. For a long time their history was a register of men’s 
doings on a small scale. They saw less and less of the past, and 
probably few generations have peered into the future with less 
purpose than did those who held the stage in this country be- 
tween, say, the yeat 1640, when most of the Puritan and Pil- 
grim immigrants were over; and 1763, when France was 
expelled from the continent. 

When they had won some position, they desired to know 
more of their origins near at hand. We thus early became 
our own ancestors. Say what we will about our democratic 
principles, the instinct of ancestry worship lay strong within us. 
Perhaps it has seldom come out stronger in human history than 
up to the time when the strange hordes from Europe began to 
overwhelm us about 1850. It was then and for a long time 
manifested by our brutal treatment of immigrants, by the course 
of politics, in social life, and in those forms which vanity and 
intolerance engender. 
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V. 


Although this instinct was to have larger scope than would have 
been deemed possible so early in the growth of a people on new 
scenes, it was long before we could apply it to study, on 
large lines, so far as our own history was concerned. The 
conditions were opposed to this. No man without regard to 
ability or scholarship, or however well buttressed with facts, 
could presume, until a few years ago,— even now it is a danger- 
ous process,—to tell the story of our early differences with the 
Mother Country. It was not until Jefferson Brick had ceased to 
be a distinctive character that we could see some of the truth, 
much less tell it. For a home writer to hint a fault subjected 
him to anathema; even the foreigner who could judge our life 
with other than a complimentary epithet or conclusion was 
sentenced to every form of punishment which it was in our 
power to inflict. 

When our scholars could not write of their own country they 
found others: the instinct for letters sought an outlet. Irving 
gathered up the romance of Spain, and Ticknor criticized its 
literature ; Prescott wrote of Peru and Mexico; Motley studied 
the struggles for liberty in the Netherlands, and Parkman fixed 
in unchangeable colors the contest of France and England on 
this continent, taking care, however, never to venture upon our 
own corporate history. It was always open to our scholars to 
interpret every country save England and America: many 
writers having dealt with our political history, but thus far with 
small success. 

The obvious reasons for this failure have already been noted ; 
but the real causes lie deeper. However qualified or inde- 
pendent a student might be, scarcely an episode in the early life 
of our people is sufficiently remote or independent to permit 
the interpretation of its full meaning. We may compile last 
year’s annals, or those that cover our life of three hundred 
years, but as we can see little more of the philosophy of the one 
than of the other, neither is history. They deal with those 
questions which, as Emerson says, ‘‘look differently to the years 
and the centuries.” 
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Chaotic origins, themselves complicated by still remoter 
beginnings; an unformed and formless life; struggles to con- 
quer nature, and as man must, to make it over; contests with 
savages and then with ourselves; always confronted by human 
nature, and the necessity, early forced, of so developing 
material resources that the world might be fed and clothed,— 
all these are processes which, though lying at the foundations, 
are generally overlooked and have so interfered with the forces 
of evolution that any true or complete history has been be- 
yond our power. 


VI. 


Our students have sought to write national history and have 
also been possessed with the idea that they could do it with a 
semblance of finality. Their ideas and industry have been 
creditable. If they had not presumed to sum up the achieve- 
ments of men on new scenes, they would have deserved ampler 
recognition and have done better work. If they had seen that, 
in the race of humanity, we have not thus far gone around the 
track seriously, but have only made some imitation trial gallops, 
they would have done well. But, mistaking the theories of a 
Swiss madman and his wild followers for real contributions to 
the philosophy of government and society, they have sought to 
justify them without any conception of the fact that we had 
been carried fast and far from human nature. 

It was not only impossible thus early to tell the story of our 
social and political evolution, but still more time must elapse 
before the work can be undertaken. In the court of history 
ideas must appear in the light of success or failure: not as they 
are interpreted by theorists or agitators. We have not always 
had the courage to confess that the assertion of rights and claims 
does not assure them. Until we get away from a fixed, un- 
alterable point of view, we shall have no history or any other 
literature. Men do not long adjust themselves to a theory 
unless it approves itself, nor is it possible for the historian to 
make a permanent record until he has divested himself of this 
hampering accompaniment. When the student of American 
conditions shall see that we differ little from those human ele- 
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ments from which we derived, it will become clear that, after 
all, we are no chosen people exempt from the conditions and 
infirmities that must everywhere accompany growth. 


VII. 


If real history is still remote from us, we are beginning so to 
collect some of its materials that, in years to come, our suc- 
cessors may not have only tools to work with but that the 
serious-minded student may learn easily more of our philosophy. 
The careers of the founders of our society from its earliest day 
have been recorded with a fidelity which will facilitate the task 
of the future historian. The patient delvers who in each gen- 
eration attempt to estimate the work and contribution of their 
immediate predecessors, have so blazed the trails that successors 
of the same type may be trusted to keep them marked. 

Recognizing their limitations, our students are collecting ma- 
terials with some approach to system. It is fashionable to laugh 
at the monograph, even if we live under its tyranny. By nature, 
it is a form of literature which gives little scope for either 
philosophy or style, but the patient gathering of facts dealing 
with primitive customs, or with the growth of town, district, 
State, or institution, will be of distinct value. In times to come, 
the real historian will examine them with honest discrimination, 
in order to give some idea of what manner of people these early 
white Americans were. He will be grateful to the men who 
found time and inclination to search out some fact otherwise 
lost, to examine a theory, to discard an inference, once generally 
accepted, because it fell in with the general ideas upon religion 
or government, which, prevailing at a given time, were impossible 
of application to a world filled with real men. 

Perhaps few men in the world’s history have been better in- 
terpreted to future generations than those found at the sources 
of our larger national life, whose works and fame are now se- 
cure possessions. This work was done by themselves: not by 
the historian, whether professional or amateur. Gradually, but 
surely, fiction has been excised, myths exploded, and hero- 
worship eliminated. The fierce light which beats upon a period 
of violence has brought out their characters. Their immediate 
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successors have also stood the test well. The halo of the ro- 
mantic did not so surround them, but where this quality was 
found, as in Jackson and Clay, it was understood and appre- 
ciated. They were so distinctly the beneficiaries of biography 
that we now know the times of Webster, Benton, Calhoun, 
Hayne, and their contemporaries, better than the events which 
happened only ten years ago. 


VIII. 


During the past fifty years current biography has become 
almost a lost art. No distinctive autobiography other than that 
pathetic and partial record written on Mt. McGregor has en- 
riched our literature. The great, strong men of the Civil War 
period still await the writing of their story. We have the 
sketch, the slight impressionist view: and little more. Of them 
all, the true Lincoln lies buried under a ten-volume book,—too 
long for biography, too near the time and too tenuous for his- 
tory. As there are heaped upon it nearly fifty-score other 
volumes, we have a myth quite worthy of Homeric times,— but 
still a myth. 

Perhaps we shall never know the inner philosophy of any 
other great actor in the civil war on the Federal side. Seward, 
Stanton, Johnson, Stevens, McClelland, and Sumner are rapidly 
becoming little more than names. The tide of oblivion 
threatens them: in winning, they may have gained the guerdon 
of the forgotten. This is due largely to changes in the char- 
acter of our population. Probably three-fifths of the people 
now living north of the Potomac and the Ohio have no Ameri- 
can ancestry earlier than 1850. With them, as with others in 
whom there are no American traditions, the real pride must be 
absent. Their children may invoke the flag at rising, or salute 
it at school, or they may keep a memorial day: but none of 
these ceremonies can have for them any real meaning. 

Doubtless, owing to the homogeneity of its people, the South 
has been both more mindful and more fortunate. It is also sur- 
prising, when the literary claims of New England are considered, 
that the memoirs of Southern leaders have been written earlier 


and with greater fulness than in the North, while many foreign 
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critics have found in the lives and campaigns of Lee and Stone- 
wall Jackson the inspiration denied them in the North. 

Illustrative of this neglect, when last year there died a former 
President,—the most conspicuous seen for more than forty 
years,—not one newspaper in the land printed a biography or 
an estimate fairly adequate.' Men and women who had reached 
their maturity during the preceding decade were provided with 
no material for understanding one who had done both them and 
their country a high and honest service. 


IX. 


During the past quarter of a century no form of literature, 
except the poem, has suffered such degradation as the novel. 
At once the accepted medium for the play of imagination and 
for the higher study of mankind, no addition of first order has 
been made to it. This conclusion applies to all countries and 
languages. From Russia, on one side, to the Eastern shore of 
Behring’s Sea, on the other, the same tale of neglect and medi- 
ocrity is told. It is equally illustrated by the pretensions of the 
school of analysis and the inanities of the latest best seller. No 
relief or promise is found in the novel proper, but the short 
story,—an entirely different form of fiction,—has relieved the 
dull mass, now and then, with a touch of nature or a living 
character. 

It is a sad generalization,— though neither a sweeping nor a 
dangerous one,—to assert that, out of the hundreds of writers 
who have affected the novel as a form of expression, none has 
created a single character standing out in the great hurly- 
burly life of which this body of work is supposed to be the 
mirror, whose name and person, good or bad, whose habit of 
thought and characteristics, has taken its place in the structure 
of our society or reflects life as it really exists among us. 

It is a sad loss to humanity, and a more serious one to letters, 
when a generation thus fails to contribute new figures to fiction 
or poetry,— both of them forms of art whose men and women 
are more real than most of those that have lived in the flesh. 


? Within the last month Mr. Parker’s Recollections of Grover Cleveland 
has appeared from the press of The Century Company.— EpiTor. 
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Thackeray averred that, to him, Sir Roger de Coverley was quite 
as much alive as Dr. Johnson, or Oliver Goldsmith, or Henry 
Fielding. The long procession of great characters in English 
fiction from Squire Western to Mrs. Proudie, is invested with an 
interest deeper and more pervading than that which surrounds 
Prime Ministers and Archbishops. Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza will live when thc two Philips, under whom their creator 
served, are forgotten and their persecutions and bigotry have 
faded into dim traditions. Becky Sharp is more alive in the 
court of history than the First Gentleman in Europe, to whom 
she courtsied with so much of vanity and grace. Arthur 
Dimmesdale with his awful tragedy has more of the matter in 
him than John Endicott. Mr. Pecksniff is fuller of interest than 
Lord Liverpool, and Mrs. Poyser stands out more than the real 
Duke of York who lived and moved in the world of her shadowy 
day. 

These are some of the immortal creations of great art; if no 
associates of their own rank join them, then the world is so 
much the poorer. If the marionettes which dance their brief and 
listless hour through the modern novel are the best that demo- 
cracy can do in the way of creating character, there will not 
long be wanting those who will sigh for the return of a time 
when there may be more scope for real art and genius, even if 
it shall eliminate some of the persons who talk so glibly about 
equality while forgetting that what men really need is equity. 
It is worse than a libel upon our character and achievement to 
assume that the crowd of idlers, swindlers, roués, flirts, incompe- 
tents, mediocrities, and slum-dwellers who march endlessly 
through the pages of the average novel, fairly represent the 
people among whom eighty millions of us live and move, day 
by day. 

It is clear that if the novel is to hold its own it must return 
to accepted standards, or make higher ones of its own. It 
cannot otherwise maintain its place as the interpreter of life. 
It may be part of its function to interest, or to fill an idle hour: 
but the power to do these was not wholly wanting even in the 
highest examples of the art of fiction at its best estate. When 
the novelist shall cease to confuse the neighborhood with the 
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world, the individual with the type, the freak with the average, 
he may portray the real pioneer woman; the enterprising man 
who, an example of personal industry and thrift, is also the 
master public spirit of ten thousand communities; the genuine 
teacher to whom a thousand boys look up as maker or savior ; 
the commanding business man who is not also a monster; or 
the statesman who is not first of all a villain. 

The variety of character and situation is infinite; when both 
are so studied that the loves and hates, the aspirations and 
ambitions, the sacrifices and victories, and the successes and 
failures of the men and women in a strong, well-poised society 
have been delineated by men of genius, will be the fitting time 
to talk about fiction being a finer art than it was in the days of 
Dickens and Thackeray. It will then be in order to patronize 
Hawthorne and so keep up with the latest literary fashion, or 
we may refine and analyze down to the finest point, but we 
shall, at least, have started on the way towards something of 
value and permanence. It will then appear that the American 
is a man of men,—not a member of some race with a mysterious 
force,— wholly different from his kind. 


X. 


Another department of literature which demands considera- 
tion is criticism. Seldom creative, it is scarcely less important 
than those already discussed. It blazes a trail through the vast 
wood of literature so that those so minded may avoid the under- 
growths: the hopeless jungle that often grows even under the 
shade of the forest giant. 

When literature ceased to be the sole possession of the 
scholar and became the heritage of all with taste or ability to 
understand its message, there came, all along the line, the critic, 
both instructed and candid. Erasmus, Ben Jonson, Milton, 
Addison, Steele, Dryden, Pope, Bentley, Fielding, Samuel John- 
son, Goethe, Macaulay, Gifford, Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, Hazlitt, 
Lamb, Carlyle, Thackeray, Sainte Beuve, Ruskin, Scherer, 
Taine, Renan, Swinburne, Matthew Arnold, Lowell, Cranch, 
Charles Eliot Norton, and John Morley have, in succession, 
turned the light of genius upon their own and other times. 
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They have not been purveyors for publishers,— mere Grub street 
hacks,—nor door-openers for the literary scavenger. Great 
writers themselves, they have sat in judgment,—with full minds 
and in perfect honesty,— questioning, with a keen sense of their 
own responsibility, the claims of contemporaries and _pre- 
decessors to a place in the world of letters. 

But the great critic who dealt with imaginative literature has 
apparently disappeared. Its degradation,—due to absence ot 
taste or critical capacity in the constituency of new readers,— 
bids every honest man pause before he consents to enter upon 
such a career. It is a more serious drawback that the majority 
of readers do not want guides. Looking upon reading as 
something with which to kill time, to them 


“ A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t.” 


They can only comprehend the bold advertisement, the brief 
notice which, ending with an admonition to buy, contains the 
announcement that a given number of persons, foolish or other- 
wise, have bought or read. This leaves no scope for the real 
reviewer. Asa result, he must betake himself to the study of 
fixed or settled forms of literature, or to other departments in 
which there may remain some seriousness. 


XI. 


This is accentuated by the fact that our popular literature no 
longer reflects the change in the fundamentals of our life and 
ideals. We flouted ceremonial: we end by becoming its slaves. 
Once we protested even against the Order of the Cincinnati, 
while all hereditary societies or institutions were our bane: now 
we have more imitations than the world contains of originals. 
We pass through a war, however small or unworthy, and it pro- 
duces new orders of Veterans, Sons or Daughters, each with its 
line of succession: asserting authority or quarreling among 
themselves over nothings. We started out with the idea that 
we lived under written constitutions : we cast them aside without 
flutter or protest and welcome the continued assertion and exer- 
cise, over a period of many years, of an authority little less than 
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absolute. Our extreme ideas of democracy thus run on only by 
momentum. 

Yet none of these tendencies excites intelligent protest or 
finds serious consideration in the literature of the day. Time 
was, in our boasted Anglo-Saxon world, when poet, essayist, 
critic, novelist, and historian, keeping abreast of tendencies, 
would have thundered anathema and our old aspirations would 
have found a new assertion, if not defence. It follows that our 
literature is not up to date. We are too busy designing, 
building, or running new printing-presses and making cheap 
paper to care for such facts or to utter the wholesome word of 
protest. 

This decay of interest in the ideals upon which the structure 
of our society rests is more serious as a sign of the time than 
the failure to write a real history or a true novel. It marks a 
decline in a quality which has helped us over many trials and 
difficulties. It warns us that the old-time, boasted division into 
parties has been lost: that, as in other democratic societies, the 
trend is towards one. While we may still have the wagon: we 
have lost the brake. The power to protest with vigor and in- 
telligence seems to have departed, leaving us content with the 
interested demagogue as the organ of public opinion, and the 
sensational writer as historian. As we seem to be satisfied that 
questions have only one side, the impulse to look for another 
has apparently become atrophied. 

That literary criticism is needed, now as ever, is shown by 
science and theology. Here the instructed mind deals with 
the great ideas and commanding contributions to them. In 
these departments of thought there are still serious readers who 
recognize the value of time, and welcome the knowledge and 
help of others. But the popular novel, which does not live six 
months and has no permanent influence upon life, what need 
has it for criticism? 


As writing is the one trade in which training, discipline, and 
apprenticeship are unnecessary, the fashioning of a novel is as 
open to the school-girl as to the greybeard, to the tramp as to the 
millionaire, to the waiter as to the statesman. The barricades 
formerly erected by the critic were the only protection the 
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public had. Now that these have been thrown down, there is 
nothing. 
XII. 

This levelling down of a great art to a crude taste has an 
effect not entirely expected. It has thrown the really intelli- 
gent and serious-minded readers, of whom there are more than 
ever before, back upon the great writers of the ages, and upon 
the history of the beginnings of man. At no time in history 
have a greater number of persons been interested in the past. 
At no time have there been more acceptable studies of those 
historical periods which, by reason of distance, really lend 
themselves to the art of the historian. As an effect, literary 
appreciation is dividing itself more and more into recognition of 
the classic. The dead are gaining the constituency of thinking 
readers, though not at the expense of the living. They are 
taking and holding possession of the educated and cultured 
reader. 

The practical absence of a new creative literature promotes 
division into classes and creates and aggravates intellectual caste. 
Rival standards of taste are created, between the coteries of 
which there is little sympathy or association. One order is de- 
voted to the masterpieces of all time and has little interest in 
the things or the thought of the time; the other is blown about 
by every wind of doctrine from whatever quarter, and confuses 
education,—that indefinable discipline of the mind,—with 
apprenticeship, the application of training to industrial ends. 

The objection is sometimes urged that the accepted standards 
are so exacting as to be impossible of application. It is often 
argued that, in these democratic times, permanence is neither 
necessary nor desirable. According to this theory, while art is 
common-place, it gives a momentary pleasure to shallow minds, 
and has thus served its purpose. We are assured that the com- 
petition of the dead is reduced, the past is forgotten, supersti- 
tion dies, tradition is lost,—as the materialists think it ought to 
be,—man becomes a mere thing of the present who struggles, 
fails, and passes away so that another may take his place and 
repeat these processes. This may be the logic of the crowd: 
but it tolls the knell of seriousness in literature. 
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XIII. 


If an age or people can content itself with marking time in 
the qualities of the mind, well and good; but it should not de- 
ceive itself into the belief that in so doing, it is making a real 
impression upon its time. If this were even a plausible theory 
we might well ask what profit will come from levying heavy and 
burdensome tribute upon industry on the plea of providing 
mental discipline for all. When, then, may society expect to 
get adequate return? Why should a people, any more than a 
man, be puffed up with pride unless it adds its share to all the 
forces and ideas that enter into the makeup of civilization? 

Nor is it profitable to conceal the defects which are only too 
apparent. When, at any period in life, an intelligent, ambitious 
individual, finds himself lagging behind what he knows to be 
his capabilities, he studies and works to make up for lost time. 
So it should be with a people. Its obligation is to realize when 
it is not doing its part. Only in this way can it escape from 
the self-satisfaction so easy to acquire, so difficult to avoid. 
There is scarcely any people, however backward,—if not 
actually in decay,— which does not employ this process when it 
finds its industries declining, or the material side of life less 
attractive. It changes its methods, introduces machinery, trains 
its population to efficiency, even makes over its government. 

While it is more difficult to get a hearing for intellectual than 
material things, and the process is slower, it is not impossible. 
We cannot create seriousness of purpose by wishing or by fiat, 
but we may grow it, if we once realize that the great civilizations 
which have preceded us have gone to pieces, or lost their power 
through that neglect of the intellectual which surely accompa- 
nies the over-cultivation of the material. In this, as in all else, 
we must get away from the relentless tyranny of the numbers 
theory. Great questions of art can no more be settled by a 
count of heads than by an imperial or presidential edict. Its 
standards, fixed by the experience and consent of the ages, are 
‘subject to the operation of law which controls everything human. 
In literature, no number of readers, however great, can give 
even the most modest position. No amount of puffing will have 
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any influence other than purely commercial or temporary. 
Critics or coteries can do little to keep life in something that 
ought to die stillborn, nor can they prevent due recognition of 
work worthy of it. It is thus imperative to adhere strictly to 
rules which, as they are not the product of chance, are not 
subject to change. 

As time and taste must control, neglected or overlooked 
genius does not enter into account. A soldier finds his level, a 
trader wins his place, a student must make before he can hold 
a place in his class. This is equally true of the artist in what- 
ever field. It is no more the world’s way or its business to 
provide food, shelter, or clothing than it is to give recognition 
unearned. He is here to do what is wanted; if he does not or 
cannot, the necessity for him is clear—find another occupation. 
If he only skims the surface, he must expect a surface recog- 
nition : he fixed his own limitations and is little likely to rise out 
of them. That American writer who was able to command a 
remunerative pot-boiling occupation as the concocter of blood- 
and-thunder stories, was no doubt disappointed when he found 
that even the ordinary modern novel was impossible for him. 
He had made his bed: he had to lie in it. 


XIV. 


It remains to consider the obligation of educated men and 
women to our contemporary literature. If this sense of re- 
sponsibility is not found in our universities and colleges, where 
may we hope to seek it? To begin with, these now contain 
nearly as many teachers as there were students half a century 
ago. So it is pertinent to inquire what standard they have fixed. 
Where does their example lead ? 

It is not that they should all write books. God forbid. But 
do they see or realize the defects of their time? Are they 
qualified, not merely to instruct in the surface things put down 
in the books,—many of them trifling and unworthy,—but do 
they know something of the philosophy of literature so that they 
can meet the demands of their profession rather than make of 
themselves mechanics following a trade? Do they resist the 
wild, ruinous, and heartless agitations made by designing men 
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about little things? Or, do they surrender to them and thus 
make the metal mercury the symbol of the time? Are they so 
wrapped up in their new sociologies and psychologies and other 
ologies and pathies as not to see that most of these have gone 
over their trial trips, time after time, only to fail? 

There is no place in the student’s life for platitudes, for 
attractive but shallow phrases which can hold no permanent 
sway over the mind. It is well to have great endowments, it is 
perhaps inevitable that we should have pensions, paid not by 
the direct beneficiaries of education but from funds furnished 
by the rich. It is, however, vital to have a strong, well-trained, 
courageous teaching body who, knowing for themselves the 
boundaries of knowledge, stand ready to limit and define them 
for the young. 

Horace Greeley, defending himself from hostile criticism for 
signing the bail bond of Jefferson Davis, insisted that it was not 
his duty to tell the people what they wanted to hear, but what 
they needed to be told. So it is with the teacher. He en- 
forces discipline not for his own good, but for that of the student. 
In the greater field of the world, this is not promoted by insisting 
that ours is the best of all possible literatures in the best of all 
possible worlds, but by showing where it is weak as well as 
where it is honest and wholesome. 

Then, where are we to look for intelligent and efficient work 
in promoting a creditable literature and extending the zone of 
what we now have, if not to the great body of men educated 
and trained in college? We are now turning out nearly forty 
thousand of them every year. Formerly there was a whole- 
some rivalry in intellectual activity between them and the self- 
made man. The latter still exists, but his type has changed. 
It has become so easy to obtain the advantages of a systematic 
education that few are unable to avail themselves of its advan- 
tages or always to escape its drawbacks. 

It would be interesting if we could but learn what proportion 
of the graduates turned out each year comes to know in a large 
way even the really strong men who made our early history and 
wrote its records. How many are familiar with Franklin’s Awéo- 
biography,— perhaps the greatest ever written,—or with that 
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quaint body of writing which makes up his works? How much 
do we read of Washington, not merely about him, besides 
his Farewell Address; now deemed fitting mental food for 
children at play? How many seek out the solid sense in John 
Adams's writings and letters? We hear much about Jefferson as 
a destroyer: how many know him as one of the great con- 
serving forces of modern history, or as a man who, fearing 
power, knew how to use it greatly? How much recognition is 
there of the contradictory ideas which controlled Madison’s 
mind, now on one side, again on another? Students read 
Hamilton mostly for the purpose of bolstering up a party ora 
fiscal policy: how many see or understand the philosophy 
which makes him the prophet of American political thought? 
How many see in John Marshall the real creator of a nation, 
a man unscared by theories? 

These men are among the real, the distinctive authors we 
have thus far produced. We read adout these men. As Eras- 
mus said: ‘‘We kiss the old shoes of the saints, but we never 
read their works.” Study of their writings, knowledge of the 
processes of their minds, would give every man of discriminating 
taste power to reach his own conclusions about our ideas and 
institutions and to understand how far we have traveled from the 
roads they made. They called themselves revolutionists when in 
reality they were persistent and patient evolutionists, doing the 
best they could with the materials at their disposal. In our epi- 
demics of hysteria we might as a people well turn to them, 
assured of finding wisdom and safety. We should have far to 
seek for a sign of that fierce fever into which we sometimes 
throw ourselves, and they would furnish panaceas in our popular 
paroxysms. We should always be dealing with statesmen, 
not with pretenders or the mere tonguesters so mercilessly lashed 
by Tennyson. 

These observations also apply to the study of the line of 
writers who have made for themselves and us a position in the 
literature of the world. Do our men and women of education 
study and know as they deserve the works and the philosophy 
of Cooper, Channing, Emerson, Longfellow, Prescott, Parkman, 
Motley, Hawthorne, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Stedman, and 
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Aldrich? Or are they not rather drawn, many times, to the 
pathetic madness of Poe, the coarseness of Whitman, or the 
foolishness of the modern horse-play school of humor? 


XV. 


It is clear, then, that we have a need for creative work; that 
we must recognize our shortcomings and realize that, if we are 
to supply the one or overcome the other, systematic effort will 
be necessary. Who must make it? It must lie with the men 
and women who are qualified to contribute to the intellectual 
life. Always limited in its higher reaches to the few: it is aristo- 
cratic in the best sense of that almost obsolete word. It is not 
produced by wealth which, here as everywhere and always, is 
its worst enemy. It is as far as possible from the so-called 
leisure class for which so many dream and pine as the saviors of 
society. . 

As it is the heritage or creation of a few, they must see 
to it that it is maintained, reénforced, and extended. It will lose 
so many from its own ranks that, as in his dream Jacob saw the 
ladder to heaven covered with angels both going up and 
coming down, the intellectual life both loses and gains. What- 
ever dangers may exist in other directions from the thing called 
socialism, the mind is free from them. The world must still 
look to it for guidance in working its way slowly and patiently, 
even out of material difficulties and problems. If there is a 
necessity for a new distribution of population over the earth, so 
that it may not become a danger anywhere, the idea, the motive, 
the plan must be supplied by the mind looking upward. The 
mental qualities out of which literature grows must also see, dis- 
cover, and explore a continent, diversify and extend industry, and 
modify or develop social systems. 

If we must assimilate uncounted millions of men little fitted 
for any task, again it is a work for the mind. We can turn over 
the rough work of building, or of transportation and mining 
industries to rude, industrious men from one country after 
another ; but they would be only an idle, howling mob, under 
the control of ignorant, selfish, and interested leaders, were there 
not somewhere large and unselfish mind, or minds, to direct or 
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control a mass else inert and even dangerous. It is to this 
leadership, recruited constantly and slowly from those ascending 
the ladder that we must trust. 

So long as the origin, course, and destiny of man have an 
interest, so long will there be an atmosphere in which the in- 
tellectual life will survive and flourish, and there need be no 
dread that materialism will register a final triumph. But, if the 
lesson is not enforced continually that neglect of opportunities, 
and splendor and luxury are perilous to the higher things and 
promote the smaller and meaner, we shall come to grief and 
ruin like those who have preceded us upon this world’s theatre. 


XVI. 


Art had its origin and long made its home in warm climates, 
under burning suns,— where material needs were simple and a 
kindly nature made their satisfaction easy. There the margin 
of labor and genius found its way into objects of beauty, things 
not wholly utilitarian. Literature, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, philosophy, religion in its higher forms—all found there 
their beginning and their highest development. They were pro- 
duced amid surroundings of universal slavery. The surplus 
energy of men of larger mould, thus left free, promoted the pro- 
duction of the higher things: study of man and nature, and 
visible objects of beauty, poetry, tragedy, comedy, history or 
fitting temples. 

Conversely, in every northern environment, the making and 
maintenance of art, whatever its form, has been difficult. It 
has been an exotic, transplanted into a hard soil and surrounded 
by an unfriendly air. Its growth has been slow and tedious, 
while its votaries, few in number, have had upon them serious 
obligation, an almost abnormal sense of responsibility. 

The same difficulties are encountered in all ages and in every 
part of the world in those periods known as material. The so- 
called practical man is then the high priest and prophet. He 
avows disbelief in learning, looks upon sculpture as an adjunct 
of cemeteries, considers painting a waste of raw material and 
labor ; prefers a square box for a house, and thinks all religion a 
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superstition. He is the personification of the yellow primrose 
view of life. 

It is through their art that the peoples of the earlier world 
still survive. We imitate their sculptures, without the hope of 
equaling them. We have adapted their design for utensils, 
often ruining their beauty and symmetry. We cherish the frag- 
ments of literature which have come down to us, and desecrate 
graves again and again, in the hope of finding more. 

They built great dams and bridges: but they have been lost 
or destroyed. Their wealth was phenomenal: but not a penny 
of it has descended to the natural heir for a thousand years. 
They used free circuses and bread to influence voters or keep 
the peace: and the lineal successors of their dependents are to- 
day scattered as paupers over all the modern world. 

If thinking, educated men and women will realize that a 
never-ending struggle is necessary to preserve the love of the 
beautiful and to extend the domain of taste so that intellect can 
register its triumphs, they may well revive both the form and 
the spirit of the familiar Latin prayer; Da mihi, Domine, scire 
quod sctendum est. ‘God grant that the knowledge I get may 
be the knowledge worth having.” 

GEORGE F. PARKER. 

New York City. 
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‘“HARLEQUIN” AND “HURLY- BURLY” 


Of the word ‘‘hurly-burly’’ the Oxford Dictionary knows no 
earlier instance than the year 1540. It derives the word from 
‘‘hurl,’’ to move with violence. Of “‘hurl’’ it gives no origin, 
and finds no instance before the fourteenth century. ‘‘Harle- 
quin’’ it derives (with what seems to me unnecessary hesitation) 
from the Old French Herleguin or Helleguin, the leader of a 
troop of furious and vociferous night-riding demons or spectres — 
the maisné Herlequin, or Hennequin of popular legend. It ap- 
parently suspects no connection between harlequin and hurly- 
burly. 

Skeat, fixing his attention on the form Hed/eguin, suspects a 
connection with 4e//; but this is unlikely, as Herleguin — in 
Latin Herlechinus — is the older form; and in phonetic change 
it is much easier to lose an » than to gain one.’ We find the 
name in the English form Hurlewayne, in Richard the Redeles 
(fourteenth century) where a band of lawless ruffians are said to 
be ‘‘of Hurlewayne’s Kynne.’’ Also in the Pardonere and 
Tapstere (fifteenth century) a company of lewd knaves who care 
neither for holiness nor chivalry, are likened to ‘‘Hurlewaynes 
meyné.’’ I think these two words, connoting furious motion and 
loud noise or uproar, have a common origin, and that through 
Harlequin. 

The earliest mention of the name that I have been able to 
find, occurs in Ordericus Vitalis (1075-1142), who tells us of a 
vision or spectral show beheld by a Norman priest named 
Walkelin, in the year 1091. Walkelin saw a troop of the 
damned riding and walking with hideous noise and uproar, and 
it came into his mind that they were the household of Her- 
lechin —‘‘ Herlechini familia,’ of which he had often heard tell, 
but which he had never seen. This shows that the name and 
the tradition were popular as early at least as the end of the 
eleventh century. 

Now as for the spectral night-hunt, we find it in the Anglo- 


1 All the texts given in Godefrey, where Ael/eguin or hinlekin appear, are 
of the last half of the thirteenth century. 
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Saxon Chronicle, and in Aélfric, before the Norman conquest; 
and I dare say it could be traced much further back, if one took 
the pains to look. In both these narratives the spectres are lost 
souls punished for hunting during Lent. But they are anony- 
mous; and my interest is confined to the word sarleguin and 
its origin. 

I will now for a short time leave the twelfth century and come 
down to the fifteenth to look at a curious story in which we 
shall meet our friend in anew aspect. In the Chronique de 
Normandie [1487] (cited in Michel’s edition of Benoit’s Chron. 
des Ducs de Normandie, 11. 336) we have the following singular 
story: 


Another very marvellous adventure happened to the Duke 
Richard Sans Peur. He was in his castle of Moulineaux sur 
Somme, and on a time when he went forth after supper to 
walk in the woods, he and his men heard a marvellous noise 
and a horrible, as it seemed of a great multitude. This 
tumult ever drew nearer, and when the Duke and his men 
heard it close at hand, they hid behind a tree, and the Duke 
sent one of his people to spy out what it was. Then one of 
the squires perceived that those who made this uproar had 
halted under a tree; whereupon he watched their doings and 
their government, and saw that it was a King who had with 
him a great company of men of all sorts; and they are called 
in common speech, the mesgnie Hennequin. But in truth it 
was the miené of Charles V, whilom King of France. 

When the King and his meiné who made that noise had 
departed, the squire returned to Duke Richard and told him 
the whole affair, and the behaviour which he had seen of the 
meiné which made this tumult. 

And this adventure happened constantly thrice a week in 
the forest of Moulineaux hard by the castle. Then Duke 
Richard thought that if he might, he would know what people 
they were who held such assemblies on the land without his 
leave given. Whereupon he summoned his trustiest knights 
to the number of a hundred, or six score, of the prowest and 
boldest that he could find in all Normandy, and told them 
how on his lands, hard by his castle of Moulineaux, in the 
evening twilight, there came from time to time a King accom- 
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panied by persons of many sorts, who made a marvellous 
great noise and a horrible, and rested them under a tree. 
And he commanded them that they should arm themselves 
and go with him to watch and learn what manner of men they 
were. And the knights answered that they would go with 
him right willingly, and neither in life nor in death would 
they forsake him. 

So it befell that the said Richard Sans Peur and his knights 
came to Moulineaux and made their ambush in the forest 
close to the tree under which the King and his meiné had 
halted. And of a sudden, as evening drew on, and it was the 
hour between dog and wolf, they heard so great a noise and 
so horrible that they wondered. And they beheld how two 
men took a cloth of many colours, as it seemed to them, 
which they spread upon the earth, and arranged seats as if 
about to hold a royal sitting. And thereupon they beheld 
coming a King accompanied by people of divers sorts, who 
made a marvellous great noise; and this King seated himself 
in the royal seat, and the rest did obeisance to him and served 
him as befitted a King. But all the knights of Duke Richard 
took so great an affright and horror of fear, that they fled this 
way and that, and left the Duke alone. And when Duke 
Richard beheld that all his knights had fled in disarray like 
men distraught, he said in his heart that it should never be 
cast as a reproach to him that Ae had fled. And he looked 
and saw that the King was sitting on the cloth in the royal 
seat, with his meiné about him, under the great tree. Then 
the Duke Richard leapt with both his feet [upon the cloth] 
and adjured the King by the name of God to tell him who he 
was, and who were the people with him, and what he sought 
upon his land. 

Then the King Charles V and all his meiné when they 
found themselves compelled and adjured by the holy name of 
God — the King said to Duke Richard: ‘I am King Charles 
the Fifth of France, who died in this region, and I suffer 
penance for the sins that I wrought in this world; and these 
are the souls of my knights and others who served with me, 
who also suffer penance according to their sins.’ ‘Whither 
go ye?’ asked Duke Richard. The King said: ‘We go to 
combat against the unbelieving Saracens and damned souls, 
to accomplish our penance.’ Then said Duke Richard: ‘And 
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when will ye return?’ The King said: ‘We shall return 
about the dawning of the day; and all the night we shall com- 
bat with them. Suffer us to go.’ ‘That will I not,’ said 
Duke Richard, ‘for I am minded to go with you and help you 
in the combat.’ Then said the King: ‘Whatever thou seest, 
loose not thy hold on the piece of cloth on which thou art, 
but hold it fast.’ ‘So will I do,’ said Duke Richard; ‘and 
now let us go.’ 

Then the said Richard Sans Peur, and the King and his 
meiné, set forth, making great tumult and storm. And when 
the hour of midnight was come, the said Richard heard the 
sound of a bell, as it were in an abbey; so he asked where 
was the bell ringing, and in what land was he? The King 
said that it was matins that they were ringing in the church 
of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai. And the Duke Richard 
who had all his life been wont to go to church, said to the 
King that he would fain go thither, to hear matins. Then 
the King said to him: ‘Hold fast this piece of cloth and have 
a care that you keep always fast hold of it; then go to the 
church and pray for us, and at your coming forth we will 
come for you.’ 

So the Duke took the piece of cloth that the King had 
given him, and entered in the church of St. Catherine of 
Mount Sinai where matins were beginning, and there kneel- 
ing he prayed to God and to Madame St. Catherine; and 
when his prayer was ended, he went about the church, where 
he beheld much riches and many relics and marvellous things, 
such as neck-irons and other shackles for prisoners. And 
when he entered into the chapel founded by the glorious 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God, he saw a knight, a kinsman of 
his own, who was within, and serving for his livelihood, for 
he had been seven years a prisoner in the hands of the Sara- 
cens; but a religious man of the church had pledged himself 
to keep him in prison. Then went Duke Richard to him, 
and asked him how he fared, and why he was serving there. 
Then the knight answered that seven years before he had 
been taken by the Saracens; but a holy man therein had 
pledged himself for him to keep him in prison, for he had not 
wherewithal to ransom him, or to exchange man for man. 
Thereupon the Duke asked him if he had any message for 
his wife and his household; and the knight asked to be com- 
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mended to his wife. Then the Duke told him that his wife 
was betrothed again, and was to wed within three days, and 
that he would himself be at the spousal, if it pleased God, for 
so he had promised. Thereupon the knight besought the 
Duke that he would tell his wife that he was yet living. ‘She 
will not believe me,’ said Duke Richard. ‘But she will,’ 
said the knight. ‘And tell her by this token that when I 
parted from her, I took from her finger her wedding-ring and 
broke it into two pieces, whereof one I left with her, and the 
other I have, which you shall carry to her as a token.’ ‘So 
shall it be,’ said the Duke; ‘and I will tell her furthermore 
that I shall strive to gain your deliverance.’ .. . . 

After a time the Duke heard the King and his meiné 
arrive; so he bade farewell to the knight and issuing forth 
from the church, found there the King and his meiné, who 
had returned so forfoughten, battered, and hacked, that it was 
a wonder to see. Then the Duke took his piece of cloth, and 
sprang forth with the King and his meiné, and they went 
careering like wind and tempest. But as it drew toward the 
dawning of the day, the Duke was overcome with sleep, and 
when he awoke he found himself in the forest of Moulineaux, 
under the tree where he had first seen the King and his com- 
pany, of whom he now saw nothing. Then did he return 
thanks to God, by whose grace he had come back in safety.”’ 


The Chronicle then goes on to tell how he delivered the ring 
to the lady, and on his prayer the two pieces immediately joined 
and became one. The Duke ordered a solemn service for the 
souls of the King and his meiné, and also obtained the captive 
knight’s freedom. 

It is pretty clear to me that this is not, in this form, a folk- 
tale. There was an earlier story that Duke Richard, going to 
pray in a chapel, saw a corpse lying on a bed. This corpse, 
being animated by a devil, made a violent assault on the Duke, 
who overcame the fiend and bound him.* But this has no con- 
nection with any night-riders. Now the clerk of our Chronicle, 
anxious to exalt the prowess of his hero, thought it a good thing 


? Robert of Gloucester makes William the Conqueror refer to this exploit 
in his speech before the battle of Hastings. 
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to confront him with the terrific meiné Herlequin. This might 
have gone off very well, had he not had an unhappy turn for 
etymology. It flashed on him like an inspiration that Henne- 
guin or Harlequin was an obvious corruption of Charles Quint. 
Etymologists have been unlucky before, but I think the in- 
felicity of this it would be hard to match. The King who for 
his crimes is compelled to this ghastly and sanguinary penance, 
was the first King of France, after Merovingian times, who 
never headed an army; the wise and cautious King whose 
prudence and skill saved France from impending destruction; 
who did not die in Normandy in battle, but in his bed in Paris, 
and who was not born until four hundred years after Duke 
Richard was dead. 

I now go back to the twelfth century where I think we 
may strike the trail of the word nearer its origin. My au- 
thority is Walter Map, Archdeacon of Oxford, one of the 
brightest lights of Henry the Second’s splendid court. He 
is associated in a good many minds with the ‘‘Golias’’ poems, 
and with the Grail legend; but with neither of these had he any 
more todo than I have. _ But he is indisputably the author of 
the treatise De Nugis Curialium, a curious and interesting mis- 
cellany. Map isa living man, and not a mere pen and ink-horn 
like too many of his contemporaries. I have a great regard for 
Map, notwithstanding the fact that he hated the harmless Cis- 
tercians worse than poison; and notwithstanding the fact that 
he wrote a tractate De non ducenda uxore (a sort of sixth satire 
of Juvenal with some of the scarlet washed out), a treatise 
which, as you will remember, so enraged the Wife of Bath — 
whose sympathies ran in the opposite direction — that she tore 
three leaves out of it; and notwithstanding the fact that he was 
an archdeacon. I trust that in his case the question which 
caused John of Salisbury such searchings of heart: ‘Am possit 
archidiaconus salvus esse,’ has received a favourable answer. 
Map has recorded the following strange story —(I greatly 
condense): 

There was, in very ancient times, a King of the Britons, 
named Herla. Before him there came one day a man of 
dwarfish stature hairy and goat-footed, who announced that he 
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was a king over many kings and peoples; that moved by the 
fame of Herla’s greatness he had come to ask to be invited to 
his (Herla’s) wedding. ‘‘For, though thou knowest it not, the 
king of the Franks offers thee his daughter in marriage, and his 
ambassadors will be here to-day. Let us make a _ perpetual 
alliance: I will come to thy wedding and do thou come to mine 
a year thereafter.’’ So saying he departed. The ambassadors 
came. The wedding was arranged, and on the day the Dwarf- 
King appeared with an innumerable retinue. In an instant a 
vast space was covered with magnificient pavilions, in which 
servants gorgeously attired, set out a banquet of the richest 
dishes and rarest wines in vessels of gold and jewels, with 
splendour such as the mind of man had not conceived. After 
the feast, the Dwarf-King took leave of Herla, reminding him 
of his engagement. 

When the year had expired, he appeared again to guide Herla 
and his company to his own kingdom. Passing through a 
cavern, they came at last to the Dwarf-King’s resplendent 
palace in a land where the light was neither of sun nor stars. 
Here the nuptials were celebrated with great splendour and fes- 
tivity, after which Herla and his companions, were dismissed, 
laden with magnificent gifts. The Dwarf-King conducted 
them to the cavern, and there took his leave, first giving Herla 
canem modicum sanguinarium portatilem— which I take to 
mean ‘‘a small portable bloodhound’’—with the injunction that 
it should be carried by one of his train, and that under no cir- 
cumstances should any one alight from his horse until the dog 
sprang down. | 

When they emerged from the cavern to the light of day, 
Herla asked of an old shepherd the way to his place, mention- 
ing the name of the queen. The shepherd had great difficulty 
in understanding him, but at last he said: ‘‘Sir, you seem to 
me a Briton, and I am a Saxon. I bethink me that I have 
heard some old story of such a queen, the wife of a King Herla, 
who disappeared and was never seen again. But all that hap- 
pened in dim, far-away times. The Saxons drove out the 
Britons two hundred years ago.’’ At hearing this, some of the 
company, forgetting the dwarf’s warning, sprang from their 
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horses, and instantly crumbled to dust. At this, Herla com- 
manded that nobody should alight until the dog had jumped 
down. ‘‘The dog has not jumped down yet,’’ adds the arch- 
deacon. 

Left in this parlous state, there was nothing for Herla and 
his meiné to do but to keep riding about through all the 
centuries. 

I think we have here a genuine Welsh folk-tale of high 
antiquity. Its inconsequence and absence of any moral lesson 
are very significant. In all other legends of the Wild Hunt 
that I have read, the doom is a punishment inflicted for ruth- 
lessness, or blood-guiltiness, or violation of the ordinances of 
the Church. But here there is no intimation that Herla had 
been guilty of anything. In Christian times, if a man was 
given over to the powers of darkness, it was because he had 
incurred the wrath of God. In early pagan times the powers of 
the other world neither punished nor rewarded — their curses 
and their blessings were alike arbitrary — their doings have the 
inconsequence of a dream. 

To the Welsh apprehension the other world was something 
like the speculative mathematician’s notion of a fourth dimen- 
sion in space —it is close to us, yet we cannot perceive it; 
we do not know where it is; in fact, ‘‘whereness’’ cannot be 
predicated of it. If we could get into it, we should find all 
natural laws changed or reversed. So with the Keltic Other 
World — it is near this, yet imperceptible, though irruptions are 
sometimes made from one side or the other. In the Other 
World there is no time — years, and ages, and hours are one — 
or rather do not exist at all. Those who return from it may 
come back as young as they entered it; or they may find them- 
selves suddenly grown old; or they may return, like Herla, 
dead and pulverised without knowing it. 

I think, then, that the name Herla belongs to an ancient 
Welsh folk-tale, and has come down from an exceedingly remote 
time. As an imp or phantom of swift motion and unexpected 
appearance, he found his way into the Italian popular drama as 
the nimble and fantastic Harelquin; as a terrifying demon, 
Hurlewayn has given us Hellwain, the name of a devil in six- 
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teenth century drama; while the root of Hurlewayne, as con- 
noting tumult and uproar, has given us by reduplication (as in 
knick-knack, hodge-podge, etc.) hurly-burly. At least I shall 
think so until better informed. 
WILLIAM Hanp Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF BEN JONSON’S COMEDIES 


‘‘As for Jonson, . . . I think him the most learned and 
judicious writer which any theatre ever had. He was a most 
severe judge of himself, as well as others. One cannot say he 
wanted wit, but rather that he was frugal of it. In his works 
you find little to retrench or alter. Wit, and language, and 
humour also in some measure, we had before him; but some- 
thing of art was wanting to the Drama, till he came.”’ ' 

Since Dryden wrote thus of Ben Jonson, who ‘‘can be taxed 
with fewer failings than any English poet,’’* the vicissitudes of 
critical fortune have brought again to notice and to favor not a 
few of those whom Dryden accounted far less worthy; but there 
has never been a hint of revived interest in Jonson. None 
would now seriously place him beside Shakespeare in an essay 
on dramatic poesy. Indeed, one might twist one of Dryden’s 
own lines to describe Jonson’s state: 


His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 


We read and love some few exquisite lyrics, such as may be 
found in all the anthologies, ‘‘Drink to me only with thine 
eyes,’’ or ‘‘Come, my Celia, let us prove,’’ or ‘‘Underneath 
this sable hearse,’’ needing no critic’s art to commend them: 
good wine needs no bush. But of how many of us are com- 
petent, from our own knowledge, to defend or to assail 
Dryden’s critical opinion: ‘‘I prefer the Sz/ent Woman before 
all other plays?’’* Not having wherewithal in our own stores — 
of knowledge to test Dryden’s judgment, and not feeling quite 
complacent enough simply to cast it aside, we may glance at 
the handbooks of English literature; few of us will read the 
plays; instead, we con the nicely-turned phrases of impression- 
ist criticism. 

We must sum up our judgment of Jonson’s contemporaries in 
formulas of our own making; but for him we find a phrase 


' Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, C. P. ed., p. 81. 
* Dryden, Preface to the Mock Astrologer, p. 138. 
* Dryden, Defence of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy, p. 131. 
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ready-made. To him has clung that final judgment of his 
friends: ‘‘O rare Ben Jonson.’’ We repeat, ‘‘O rare Ben 
Jonson;’’ and accepting the finality of the epitaph, we ‘‘dig not 
the dust enclosed here.’’ It is, I believe, at once the most suc- 
cinctly noble and the most unfortunate epitaph that ever a great 
poet suffered under. The critics variously essay to expound 
Ben’s rarity; the readers hark back to the easy satisfaction of 
the epitaph, and do not know much more than the titles of 
those plays upon which his fame, in his own day, was builded. 
Perhaps the reason for this scant diet with him who presided at 
those feasts where, says Herrick,‘ 


Each verse of thine 
Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine, 


may suggest itself in the frivolous lines of Suckling, who writes 
saucily:° 

A session was held the other day, 

And Apollo himself was at it, they say, 

The laurel that had been so long reserved, 

Was now to be given to him best deserved. 


The first that broke silence was good old Ben, 
Prepared before with canary wine, 

And he told them plainly, he deserved the bays, 

For his were called works, where others were but p/ays. 


It is undeniable,—‘‘it jumps at one’s eyes,’’ as the French 
say,—that the three stout volumes, small print in double 
columns, of Colonel Cunningham’s edition, do give the reader 
pause, even if he be of serious purpose to explore Ben Jonson. 
But there are deeper causes than this purely incidental one for 
the general neglect of Jonson’s dramatic work; and we may 
indicate some of them more clearly, not in impressionist style, 
through an examination of those formidable columns of small 
print. 

Jonson began his career as an independent dramatist, in his 
twenty-fifth year, with one of his most thoroughly typical 
plays, Every Man in his Humor; though it may be that Zhe 
Case is Altered, his one experiment in the standard form of 


* Ode for Ben Jonson: Hesperides, No. 912. 
5 Session of the Poets, Works, 1892, 1. p. 6. 
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romantic comedy, was first written. Shakespeare played a 
part in Every Man in his Humor, and in the next year, 1599, 
Queen Elizabeth attended the performance of Every Man out of 
his Humor. Cynthia's Revels, acted in 1600, angered certain 
rival poets, and led to a war of wits on the stage, perhaps not 
to be taken very seriously, between Jonson, with the frankly 
satirical play of Zhe Poetaster, and Marston, Dekker, Chap- 
man, and others, in Satiromastix and other plays. Jonson’s 
first tragedy, Seyanus, was produced in 1603, Shakespeare 
taking a part. The next work of importnce is Volpone, or The 
Fox (1605); then Epicene, or The Silent Woman (1609), fol- 
lowed by The Alchemist (1610), the tragedy of Cadz/ine (1611), 
and one more strong comedy, Bartholomew Fair (1614). After 
one more comedy of much less force, Zhe Devil is an Ass 
(1616), Jonson devoted himself for some years to the production 
of Masques, in which he had already shown his skill. These 
special entertainments written for elaborate court festivals often 
contain exquisite poetry, but are scarcely dramatic, and are cer- 
tainly uninteresting to us, because devised to suit a special 
occasion and a select audience. In 1625 Jonson returned to 
the stage with a comedy in his old manner, but lacking the 
spontaneous vigor of earlier work, Zhe Staple of News. And 
he continued to write plays, unkindly but not altogether un- 
justly described by Dryden as Jonson’s ‘‘dotages,’’ which we 
may pass over in silence. He died in 1635, the illness and 
poverty of his last years relieved by the flattering homage he 
received from almost all of the young poets of the time as the 
acknowledged prince of letters. 

A brief outline of Every Man in his Humor, of Volpone, and 
of The Silent Woman, will enable us better to understand cer- 
tain points in connection with Jonson’s methods as a comic 
dramatist. 

The main plot of Every Man in his Humor centers around 
Young Knowell, his father, Old Knowell, and Wellbred, Young 
Knowell’s friend. Wellbred is lodging at the house of Kitely, 
a merchant foolishly jealous of his wife. Young Knowell, 
accompanied by his country cousin, Master Stephen, anxious 
to ape city fashions, comes to visit Wellbred. Old Knowell 
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unjustly suspects his son of being a rake, and plans to spy upon 
him. His plan is frustrated by the rascally servant, Brain- 
worm, who reveals the father’s suspicions to his young master, 
and who disguises himself, first as an invalid soldier, and 
is hired by the unsuspecting Knowell, and then as a 
clerk to Justice Clement. At Kitely’s house meet Young 
Knowell and Master Stephen, and Wellbred with two more 
humorous characters, the braggart Bobadil, and the foolish 
city youth, Master Mathew. The two young men show 
off the foolish humors of Stephen, Mathew, and Bobadil 
before Dame Kitely and her sister, Bridget, but are inter- 
rupted by Downright, half-brother of Wellbred, who precipi- 
tates a brawl, censuring the wild behaviour of Wellbred. 
Finally, Kitely returns and drives them all out, indignant at 
seeing his wife in company with so many young gallants. 
Then we are surprised by the information that Young Knowell 
has fallen in love with Bridget. He is assisted by Wellbred in 
planning for an immediate marriage. Wellbred sends Kitely 
off to the house of Cob, a water-carrier, where Bobadil lodges, 
telling him that Dame Kitely has an assignation there. Then 
he sends Dame Kitely to the same place, hinting that Kitely 
has a mistress there. This clears the way for a meeting be- 
tween Bridget and Young Knowell. Meanwhile, Brainworm 
has also sent Old Knowell to Cob’s house, hinting that his son 
has an assignation there. The braggart Bobadil is beaten by 
Downright, whom he has insulted; and in revenge he procures 
Downright’s arrest. Cob is assaulted by Bobadil, and procures 
his arrest. Master Stephen carries off Downright’s cloak, and 
is arrested. These arrests are made by Brainworm, disguised 
in the clothes he has stripped from Formal, clerk to Justice 
Clement. Alli repair to the house of the Justice, where they 
meet Kitely, his wife, Old Knowell, and Cob’s wife, among 
whom violent recriminations had been exchanged as a conse- 
quence of the tricks of Brainworm and Wellbred. At Justice 
Clement’s house the various tangles are straightened out; all 
parties are becomingly reproved by Justice Clement, and 
invited to the wedding supper of Bridget and Young Knowell. 
Volpone, the Fox, a rich and sensual old Venetian, without 
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heirs, feigns desperate illness for the purpose of playing upon 
the cupidity and credulity of a lot of self-seeking legacy hunt- 
ers. With the aid of Mosca, his parasite, he keeps up the de- 
ception, receives rich gifts from Voltore, a lawyer, Corbaccio, 
an old gentleman, Corvino, a merchant, and Lady Politick 
Would-Be, a pretentious Englishwoman, and persuades each in 
turn that he will be sole heir to the great estate. To win Vol- 
pone’s favor, Corbaccio goes so far as to make a will dis- 
inheriting his son, Bonario, and naming Volpone as his heir, 
assured that Volpone will die first. Corvino is persuaded to 
prostitute his wife, Celia, to the aged voluptuary, thinking that 
none will know of his shame, that Volpone will die soon, and 
that the fortune will then surely be his. The innocent victim, 
Celia, comes to Volpone’s house. He declares his sinful 
passion, and upon her indignant refusal to yield, attempts to 
force her. She cries out for help, and is heard and rescued by 
Bonario. When al] seems lost by this revelation of Volpone’s 
true nature, Mosca saves the day by patching up a false accusa- 
tion against Celia and Bonario, in which he is supported by the 
self interest of all the legacy hunters. Bonario and Celia are 
tried for adultery, for plotting the murder of Corbaccio, and for 
murderous assault upon the bed-ridden Volpone, who is brought 
into court on a litter. The false witnesses prevail; Celia and 
Bonario are condemned. In transports of joy at the success of 
his ruses, Volpone determines to carry the deceit still further. 
He instructs Mosca to give out that he has died. The expect- 
ant heirs assemble at Volpone’s house, and find Mosca in pos- 
session, for a false will leaves all to him. Volpone in disguise 
gloats over the impotent rage of the disappointed suitors, and 
taunts them with their ill luck. Voltore, the lawyer, resolves 
to make a clean breast of his share in the false accusation 
against Celia and Bonario. Volpone finds that the will he gave 
Mosca is valid, and that Mosca refuses to surrender the proper- 
ty. In desperation, Volpone throws off his disguise in the 
court where Mosca is affirming his patron’s death. The court 
makes reparation to Celia and Bonario, sends Mosca to the 
galleys, Volpone to prison for life, and meets out fitting 
punishment to the other personages, 
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As a sub-plot, not directly connected with the main action, 
there are certain scenes developing the absurd humors of Sir 
Politick Would-Be. He pretends to intimate knowledge of 
state-craft and secrets of state, and is shown to bea shallow 
adventurer. 

In Epicene, or The Silent Woman, the chief character is 
Morose, a crabbed old man who so hates all noise save the 
sound of his own voice that his knocker is muffled, his walls 
padded, his servants drilled to communicate with him in pan- 
tomime or, if speech be unavoidable, in monosyllables. He 
- is incensed against his nephew, and heir, Dauphine, whom he 
suspects of complicity in petty tricks to break the holy quiet; 
and in revenge he determines to marry and get an heir, if he 
can find a Silent Woman. His barber discovers this paragon 
for him, and the wedding is speedily arranged. Dauphine and 
his young friends hear of the wedding, and break into Morose’s 
house to help in celebrating the wedding supper. Already 
driven nigh to madness by the noise of these wild gallants, 
Morose is horrified to find that his silent wife proves now more 
talkative than any of the company. He bitterly repents his 
hasty marriage, and seeks to have it dissolved. DVauphine 
offers to procure the dissolution of the marriage, if Morose will 
give up a portion of his income now, and guarantee the full in- 
heritance to his nephew. Upon his uncle’s agreeing, Dauphine 
strips off the disguise of the Silent Woman, and shows the 
bride is a boy dressed up to play this part by himself and his 
friends. 

The plays thus crudely presented doubtless seem bare and 
unattractive enough, three pitiful skeletons with ‘‘no specula- 
‘ tion in those eyes that they do glare withal.’’ Skeletons are 
generally far from attractive, but necessary. And we may here 
see not only the articulation of each play, but also the parts 
common to all. In substance, the scheme in all is a group of 
characters with more or less pronounced eccentricities who are 
made the dupes of the normal or of the knavish characters. In 
some cases we find the familiar scheme of the wronged young 
heir who is assisted in his efforts to attain his rights, or his 
lady-love, by the tricky serving man. It is the style of com- 
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edy familiar in Terence and Plautus, and familiar also in 
Moliére. It is quite unlike the style of comedy to which we 
are used on the English stage. 

On closer examination we should find that Jonson has not fol- 
lowed his classical models slavishly, but has adapted the prac- 
tise of Terence and Plautus and the principles of Aristotle to 
produce a comedy filled with the spirit of and suited to the 
public of Elizabethan England, and yet more classical than the 
comedy that has found most favor in our literature. He is more 
scrupulous than Shakespeare, for example, in observing the 
unities of time and place; but he is sometimes less heedful of 
the unity of action. In Zhe Alchemist, for example, the time of 
the action fills but one day, it all takes place in or just outside of 
one house, and it all centers about one group of characters and 
develops one dominant theme, so that we have the most perfect 
observance in English of the unities of time, place, and action. 
But in Volpone the scene shifts repeatedly, though always con- 
fined to Venice; and a subordinate action is introduced with. 
but the slightest hint of connection with the main plot. And 
in Every Man in his Humor there is the same disregard of the 
unity of place, in its strictest interpretation; and the several 
threads of the plot are so slightly related that it is only through 
the device of bringing all the characters for final judgment to 
the house of Justice Clement that we can unite them. 

The pecularities of structure in the last named play lead us at 
once to the theory of comedy which Jonson evolved, and which 
his vigor for a time upheld on the English stage. For an un- 
derstanding of his view of the proper function and method of 
comedy we can cite his own words. The famous prologue to 
Every Man in his Humor begins in a vein which one would call 
insolent from a lesser man than Jonson, and which one would 
call characteristic of Jonson were not its tone of bravado, at 
least, affected by other playwrights of the time: 

Though need make many poets, and some such 
As art and nature have not bettered much, 

Yet ours for want hath not so loved the stage, 
As he dare serve the ill customs of the age, 


Or purchase your delight at such a rate, 
As, for it, he himself must justly hate: 
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To make a child now swaddled, to proceed 

Man, and then shoot up, in one beard and weed, 
Past threescore years; or, with three rusty swords, 
And help of some few foot and half-foot words, 
Fight over York and Lancaster's long jars, 

And in the tyring-house bring wounds to scars. 
He rather prays you will be pleased to see 

On such to-day, as other plays should be; 

Where neither chorus wafts you o’er the seas, 

Nor creaking throne comes down the boys to please : 
Nor nimble squib is seen to make afeard 

The gentlewoman; nor rolled bullet heard 

To say, it thunders; nor tempestuous drum 
Rumbles, to tell you when the storm doth come; 
But deeds, and language, such as men do use, 

And persons, such as comedy would choose, 
When she would shew an image of the times, 

And sport with human follies, not with crimes, 
Except we make them such, by loving still 

Our popular errors, when we know they’re ill. 

I mean such errors as you'll all confess 

By laughing at them, they deserve no less: 

Which when you heartily do, there’s hope left then, 
You, that have so graced monsters, may like men. 


We are promised here, in words that too aptly fit such plays 
as Marlowe’s Edward //, or Shakespeare’s Richard JI and 
Henry V, that the unities of time and place will be rationally 
observed; we shall have no child grow man within the compass 
of three hours, nor shall we cross the seas between the acts. 
We shall have no absurd chronicle play, with half a dozen paltry 
fellows pretending to fight out the Wars of the Roses before us. 
We shall have no cheap dramatic tricks, no stage king, nor 
stage thunder. We shall see such men as may be seen in Lon- 
don any day, acting and speaking as men do. And our purpose 
will be to expose and laugh at their follies; for they are after all, 
not crimes, but follies, upon which we need no censure more 
severe than ridicule. In the same vein speaks Asper, in the 
Induction to Every Man Out of his Humor, Asper, who pretty 
nearly speaks for Jonson here, and who is described as ‘‘of an 
ingenious and free spirit, eager and constant in reproof, without 
fear controlling the world’s abuses.’’ In his dialogue with 
Cordatus this ingenious gentleman says: 
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With an armed and resolved hand 
I'll strip the ragged follies of the time 


Naked as at their birth .. . 
and with a whip of steel 


Print wounding lashes in their iron sides. 


Similar thoughts and expressions abound — another good ex- 
ample may be seen in the prologue to Vol/pone — wherever Jon- 
son finds occasion to speak his own mind. And from them we 
learn that he professed open scorn of the melodrama then and 
always so popular, and most familiar to us in Shakespeare. He 
is strongly impressed with the didactic mission of comedy; it 
should hold the mirror up to nature, indeed, but should reflect 
the follies of the time and make them odious by making them 
ridiculous. In this purpose it is easy to see that Jonson must 
come near to satire. His dramas are, indeed, essentially satiri- 
cal; but he means us to make a nice distinction between actual 
satire comedy: he will ‘‘sport with human follies, not with 
crimes,’’ which are perhaps, the fit subject of pure satire as 
also of tragedy. He does not always himself keep this distinc- 
tion clearly in mind, for it is hard to find any term but crime to 
fit such acts as those of Volpone; but his intention was at least 
to steer clear of the graver faults of humanity in his comedies; 
he would not merely rail at vice and folly, but show how odious 
and how ridiculous they are, and how they meet with fit pun- 
ishment even in this world. 

Jonson is, in fact, so much the moralist, the reformer, that he 
impairs or neglects the first duty of the literary artist, to please. 
And yet one should not make this statement without a limita- 
tion; for it is too patent that Jonson is far from being always 
bent upon inculcating moral precepts: what shall one say of 

The Alchemist, where the cleverest rogue really gets a reward? 
On the whole, however, the reader is right in feeling that Jon- 
son is more concerned with satire and with the reproval of bad 
morals than with the dramatic presentation of his theme. And 
this defect is the chief reason for the failure of his comedies to 
maintain a place in living literature. He himself, with that 
boastful habit that marks his self assertive nature, repeatedly 
assures us that his mission was the reformation of the age. 
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Can one fancy Marlowe, Shakespeare, or Beaumont, with a 
mission of that sort, or indeed with any mission other than the 
production of the best that imagination could body forth? The 
dramatists of the earlier school seem carried on resistlessly by 
the flood of poetic fancy; Jonson is never carried away; he is 
ever deliberate master of his theme; he does not lose sight of 
the purpose for which he is designing a particular plot or de- 
veloping a particular character, nor do you. 

With this conception of comedy as a form of literature that 
should rather instruct than amuse, and that should concern it- 
self chiefly with the presentation of character, Jonson resolved 
to present men or women of characters, or humors, suited to 
satiric comedy. And with his eye thus fixed upon character 
rather than upon plot, he cared little for the inherent interest 
of story or incident, needing a story, indeed, only as a means 
of bringing on his characters. Starting with certain pre-con- 
ceived types of character representing vices or prevailing follies 
or childish fashions or normal virtues, his concern was to devise 
such incidents as would show off each, and to connect the vari- 
ous groups of incident and character with each other to form a 
sort of chain of events providing ultimately for the utter con- 
fusion if not punishment of the foolish and the wicked. Thus 
vice and folly and selfish crotchet always ‘‘get their fairin’,’’ 
even though the triumph of virtue be not very glorious. 

At a glance one may see how absolutely this theory and 
method contrasts with that of the earlier dramatists; and one 
can understand how impossible it is, with any critical justice, 
to make a comparison between Jonson and Shakespeare. The 
latter, in accord with the practise of Marlowe, Peele, Greene, 
Lyly, Beaumont, Fletcher— whom you will— started with a 
story, often derived from an actual novel, history, or narrative 
poem, which he would re-tell in dramatic form, shaping his in- 
cidents, indeed, to suit the end and purpose and the characters 
he has in view, but always solicitous for the clear, natural, 
logical unfolding of his story. There must be no subsidiary 
interest so strong as to distract attention from the central 
theme, nor any character unconnected with it. But Jonson’s 
plots are his own creation, put together for the display of the 
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| particular ‘‘humor’’ he means to treat; one may, perhaps, trace 
i the ancestry or the family tree of his characters; one can not 
hunt out the source of his plots. His plot often frankly dis- 
regards actuality and the common laws of narrative; the initial 
situation and the movement of the plot may depend on the ab- 
normal or eccentric ‘“‘humor’’ of a particular character or group 
of characters. Thus in Volpone the malice and cupidity of the 
i old Fox himself, the blind cupidity of his dupes, unnatural in 
| | themsevles, are the groundwork; and the action moves through- 
out by the same motives to the final discomfiture of the dupes 
, and the punishment of the Fox. It is all as unreal as fairy- 
i | land, only these are not fairies, but hobgoblins. 

Furthermore, the plot so devised may not be comprehensive 
enough to include all of the fools and knaves Jonson wishes to 
present. It may be impossible to bring all of the minor char- 
acters into intimate connection with the central group, so that 
we may have loose ends in the plot, and find it difficult to dis- 
cover any connection between scene and scene. This has been 
alluded to in connection with Every Man in his Humor. It is 
quite evident in Volpone, where one finds that Sir Politick 
Would-Be does not fit into the intrigue of Volpone and his 
dupes at all. It is even more apparent in Every Man out of 
| his Humor, for which one can give no story or argument, but 
tf must resort to a catalogue of the qualities of humors of the 
i characters and describe separately the scenes in which each 
mil | group takes part. Even in the A/chemist, where the plot fits 
i together with a perfection of workmanlike, mechanical precis- 
HH ion such as the careless Shakespeare could not rival, it is hard 
to find a place in the scheme of the play for Kastrill, the 
Angry Boy. 

i All the world loves a story, one may paraphrase. The inter- 
| est in narrative is more primitive and more general than the in- 
| terest in analysis of character, however objective that analysis 
1 may be, and however odd or eccentric the character. The 
: narrative interest, indeed, may subvert any other. The un- 
critical mind will understand the story of Macbeth, missing the 
study of ambition; the child will read Gulliver's Travels as a 
good tale of giants and dwarfs, missing the savage satire. 
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Hence one could hardly anticipate wide or continued popularity 
for a type of play depending for its interest rather upon satiri- 
cal study of character than unto the narrative element; and this 
would be true even if the study of character were in itself 
perfect. 

And just here, as it seems to me, lies the second great cause 
for the eclipse of Jonson. His study of character is not perfect 
either in conception or in workmanship. Recalling his own in- 
sistence upon the idea that the proper stuff for comedy is the 
folly of the time, one feels that he himself probably realized 
that adherence to this idea would make his men of humors true 
to their own time, and perhaps not true in another generation. 
It is possible to base a character upon certain human motives 
that are universal, always and in all places valid, such as ambi- 
tion, jealousy, avarice. Even the types of these may change so 
radically as to bring to nought the labor of the poet. But when 
the types chosen are, as in most cases here, those of simple 
folly, exaggerated eccentricity, or roguery, the change is more 
inevitable; for though the fool and the rogue be always with us, 
the fool of one age, the rogue of one age, may not be fool or 
rogue for the next age. In other words, the comedy of man- 
ners, if it reflect with fidelity the very manners of one age and 
country, as in Jonson’s case, and if it lack universal elements 
in character motive, is fairly certain of decay along with the 
manners it presents. For a contrast, consider Moliére’s great 
Tartuffe and Jonson’s Alchemist, ranked by many as his 
masterpiece. Tartuffe is a true type of the hypocrite, as true 
and as effective to-day as it ever was; because his knavery is 
based upon universal elements. Subtle, the Alchemist, is a 
wonderful rogue; but his roguery, the very keystone of the 
whole play, depends upon the practise of Alchemy, no longer 
one of the fine arts ‘‘to call fools into a circle,’’ except it be in 
the manufacture of gold bricks. 

The illustration might be extended to include others of Jon- 
son’s comedies; but we should note, also, that just as his work 
suffers from this limitation, so it also fails in another respect. 
His plays do not show the development of character in the 
action; his characters do not develop themselves before us 
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! through speech and action, but are generally described for us 
|| from without. This is not because Jonson is in any wise de- 
Wi ficient in the art of dramatic phrasing, as it is called, 7. ¢., 
H making each personage speak just as he should speak to suit 
the occasion and his own character and station; on the contrary, 
it may be said that none but Shakespeare excels him in this. 
It is because he never really views his personages from the in- 
side, because he never forgets himself and his satiric duty. 
His people come upon the stage, so to speak, with all their war 
paint on; no streak will be added, nor any wiped off, until the 
curtain falls. Nay, more, many of them are ticketed with sym- 
q bolic names, so that we know what they are and what their cue 
is to be before they appear —a fashion as old as the stage itself, 
in some ways reminiscent of the medizeval Moralities with their 
personified Good Deeds and Evil Deeds, and preserved to this 
day in our farces. Thus Morose, in Zhe Silent Woman, is 
| crabbed and fretful from first to last, a monody of whimsical 
pessimism played on one string. And Sir Epicure Mammon, 
gifted with a glorious exuberance of sensuous fancy, is true to 
his name, and seems less a living man than a composite personi- 
fication of gluttony and lust and cupidity out of a Morality play. 
That such a method of portraying character is in grave danger 
of degenerating into mere caricature and lifeless personifica- 
tion of abstract qualities, is too obvious to need comment. It 
should be insisted upon, however, that Jonson’s greater work 
escapes this peril. His men and women, fantastically tricked 
| out as they are in the dead fashions of their several dead follies, 
i are sometimes very human. They live and breathe, they cheat 
and lie and brag and swear and are coarse of speech, just as 
people of their kind did and were in old London. They have 
| distinct individualities, even where characters of similar type 
1 are chosen; one knows the Puritan elder Tribulation Whole- 
some, and one could not mistake for him that other reverend 
exhorter, Zeal-of-the-Land Busy. 
Fe Moreover, let us not fancy that Jonson makes his characters 
| coarse of speech for the sake of pandering to evil instincts. 
; He scorned pandering to anybody’s taste, and was a more faith- 
ful and uncompromising devotee of his art than Shakespeare, 
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abusing the public that did not relish his canons of art, and 
doggedly writing more plays in the same vein (the only proper 
one, he assured them), whether the public pleased or not. But 
he was, in his study of the manners of his time, a realist; and 
when he put on the stage men of the by-ways of London he 
made them as true to life as he could. Thus came the foul talk 
of some scenes, as in Bartholomew Fair, which is yet not more 
foul than that of Falstaff and his fellows in some scenes. Thus 
came, also, the racy colloquialisms, the Jacobean slang of the 
dialogue, the abundance of local allusion, trivialities of the day 
that baffle even the most learned antiquary, and that send the 
puzzled reader wandering hopefully among the footnotes. It 
may be remarked that exactly similar difficulties puzzle the 
students of Terence and Plautus. We know how the Romans 
wrote, we have to guess how they talked, not being born, as 
Heine says the little Romans were, knowing ‘all the nouns hav- 
ing the accusation in -zm.’ Jonson’s dialogue repels the casual 
reader because, as is bound to be the case where the dramatist 
makes his characters speak the real speech of their time and 
class, it is largely obsolete. 

The proper test for plays written for the stage is to try them 
on the stage. But in our time Jonson’s plays, which once held 
their own before very critical audiences are not tried by this 
test. Therefore in what has been said I have striven to keep 
the point of view of the reader; and the defects and peculiari- 
ties noted have been such as, it seemed, would occur to one 
who studies Jonson in the only way now possible, by sober 
reading. To summarize, it has seemed to me that Jonson is 
neglectful of the principle enunciated by another vigorous poet 
and forgotten dramatist: ‘‘Delight is the chief, if not the only, 
end of poesy: instruction can be admitted but in the second 
place, for poesy only instructs as it delights.’’ It seems that 
the plays are too heavy with didactic and satiric purpose; that 
they fail, through weakness of plot interest, to hold our atten- 
tion; that the types of character presented are partly obsolete, 
partly caricatured, and too often merely mechanical rather than 


* Dryden, Defence of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy, p. 113. 
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spontaneous in action; and that the skill with which Jonson 
has managed to reproduce the manners and the colloquialisms 
of his day has done much to make the plays archaic and difficult 
to read. Yet if one reads the great plays in which Jonson 
strove to introduce a new type of comedy, one may even echo 
Suckling’s doggerel : 


He .. . didnot think the Silent Woman, 
The Fox and the A/chemist outdone by no man. 


Pierce BuTLER. 
Tulane University. 
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WHAT IS NEWS?* 


‘*But all the Athenians, and strangers which were there, 
spent their time in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing.”’ 

Such is the record, nearly twenty centuries old, concerning 
the dwellers and sojourners in that city of learning, Athens, in 
Greece. Upon this authority, the ‘‘itching ear,’’ the ‘‘nose for 
news,’’ the lip ‘‘that repeateth a matter,’’ may prove themselves 
the classic features on the face of human nature, though they 
are none the less unlovely because of their great age. 

If we may give ear to hosts of English and American critics 
. who have expressed themselves, with increasing insistency and 
severity, in the periodicals of the last two years, we Americans, 
with our ‘‘national gift for news-getting,’’ must see in ourselves 
the chattering counterpart of the Athenians,— but with this ad- 
vantage on our side: that we possess a device for preserving 
and distributing chatter never dreamed of by those cultured 
gossips. 

‘*Some new thing’’ passed eagerly from lip to lip — that was 
news to the ancient Greek. 

But what is news to the modern American? 

‘‘News?’’ complains the needy Correspondent, scribbling as 
he talks; ‘‘news is anything and everything that the news- 
editor will buy.’’ 

“‘News!’’ snaps the Blue-Pencil in reply; ‘‘it is something 
my correspondents do not seem to recognize when they meet it 
face to face.’’ 

‘“‘News,’’ smiles the Paper-Owner, glancing over his ledgers, 
“‘why, news, to be sure, is whatever makes my paper sell.”’ 

‘“‘News?’’ whispers the Advertiser, anxiously; ‘‘it is any- 
thing that will not warn the public against the wares I offer for 
sale.’’ 

“‘News?’’ sighs the restless Average Reader, longing for en- 
tertainment; ‘‘it is some excitement that fills a passing moment 
with interest.’’ 


* A paper read before a meeting of the Times-Dispatch Correspondents’ 
Association, Richmond, Virginia, November 10, 1909. 
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| ‘“‘News,’’ prattles the Society Woman, ‘‘is my name in the 
| paper often, with charming descriptions of my frocks and my 
social graces.”’ 
| ‘‘News!’’ puffs the Politician. ‘‘It is the truth, sir, or the 
untruth, that weakens the other party and strengthens my 
own!”’ 
hut ‘‘News!’’ boasts the Front Page, in shrieking superlatives. 
““News is the very newest fact, the very latest information, the 
most surprising development, the most unexpected intelligence, 
j | | the most startliing knowledge, the most shocking report, about 
any topic,— yes, any topic!’’ 
WwW “‘News!’’ groans the Opinion-Editor, in martyr-spirit; ‘‘it is 
ahi something I must comment upon, and draw a moral from, 
to-day, and ignore - morrow when it deserves correction, 
apology, or retraction.’ 

| ‘‘News!’’ thunder the Critics, i in accusing chorus; ‘‘what is 
| news but a horrible witches’ mixture! A rehash of falsehood, 
iW sensation, scandal, and crime, served with a salad of silly 


trivialities, senseless personals, and impertinent spyings into 
private life, and flavored with a sauce of vulgar jests!’’ 

And so, ‘‘News?’’ we are forced to conclude, riddling like 
| Tennyson’s Merlin: 


‘a Rain, rain, and sun! A rainbow on the lea! 
And news is this to me, and that to thee; 
And news or truth or falsehood let it be. 


No two readers, no two editors, no two paper-owners, it 

| | would seem, hold the same opinion as to what constitutes real 
| | news, but the same confessions of those within newspaper 

Mm circles, and the severe arraignments and vigorous onslaughts of 

Wi those without, convince us that news is much that it should | 
| not be, and lead us to inquire what elements do enter into news 

as it now is, not, necessarily, as it should be. | 

hie The time-clement seems the characteristic most esteemed by 

| | | both press and public. Recall, as evidence of this the number 


| of papers that claim ‘‘to print all the news, and print it first.’’ 
| | The desire to be first in any honorable field of enterprise is an 
ideal, but to be first, or at least not second, in the news-field is 
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a necessity. What is fresh to-day is stale to-morrow; what, 
to-day, flaunts itself in two scare-head columns on the front 
page, may, to-morrow, meekly hide itself in an eighth column 
on the third page, and the day after to-morrow be forgotten. 

What, in its own eyes, is the greatest triumph of a big daily 
paper? Is it not the gigantic ‘‘scoop,”’ the prideful appearance 
in its columns of an important piece of news before rival jour- 
nals have secured it? Those who work in newspaper offices in 
perpetual contact with this fleeting, evanescent quality of news, 
and under the unceasing whip of time, must live in a chronic 
state of gasping for breath. Is this mad scramble for the latest 
happenings but a reflection of our most dangerous national 
trait? Is it not, rather, somewhat responsible for our habit of 
rushing, and for the regrettable fact that nobody any longer 
understands the graceful art of doing anything in a leisurely 
fashion or even has time for courtesy? 

Freshness is assuredly a desirable quality of news, but it is 
often enjoyed at the expense of veracity. There is no greater 
enemy to accuracy in any line of work than haste, and where 
time presses most urgently, as in the news-business, the tend- 
ency to error is greatest. Every reputable journal makes more 
or less conscientious efforts to verify its statements; yet, in 
the very nature of things, it must fail if freshness is the para- 
mount consideration, for investigation and verification take 
time, and time is the last thing the paper of to-day will take, 
since news is no news after it has once appeared in the columns 
of a competitor. And so, relying mostly upon hearsay, the 
journal fills its paragraphs with half-digested information, 
scrappy, misleading details, and absurd rumors, or with the 
gratuitous prophecies and cunning inferences of its ingenious 
news-writers, with such results that a cynical wit asserts, ‘‘I 
read to-day’s newspapers for fun, and it is great fun. But 
when I’m on the still hunt for information, I wait three days, 
and then if anything more is said about it, I begin to think 
it’s so.”’ 

The power of inference may be of immense value to the 
reporter, as journalists maintain, but inferences are not facts, 
and there is a way of putting two and two together that does 
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not make four. A story recently told by the late Governor 
! Johnson, of Minnesota, gives a case in point: 
T “Some fifteen years ago a newcomer from Iowa started a 
i Democratic paper in a little town in southern Minnesota. A 
| campaign was in progress, and a one-legged man, habitually 
attired in a blue suit, was the candidate for register of deeds. 
ui It was easy to think of him as a veteran of the Civil War, and 
i | the local paper of which I speak published a vigorous eulogy of 
| the old soldier, urging the election of ‘the deserving veteran 
1 | who left a limb on a Southern battle-field.’ 
ti ‘The chargin of the editor may be imagined when his Re- 
| | publican contemporary came out the next week with the in- 
| formation that the candidate had never been a soldier, and that 
] i his leg was taken off by a cider-press in Pennsylvania ten years 
after the war had closed.’’ 
! ‘Publish in haste, and repent at leisure’? might well be the 
Hi motto of modern journalism, if modern journalism were at all in 
| the habit of repenting. To print less news but more accurate, 
would, of course, considerably reduce the sixteen pages of half- 
it truths euphoniously called ‘‘the history of to-day,’’ but that 
it | would be an inestimable blessing to the press itself as well as 
to the long-suffering pubilc. We can but agree with the home- 
| it | ly philosophy of Josh Billings: ‘‘Better not know so many 
i things than know so many things that ain’t so.’’ There are 
| frequent inaccuracies in the papers, however, not traceable to 


| hurry. If we may credit the startling revelations made by Mr. 

| Salisbury in ‘‘The Confessions of a Journalist,’’ we must be- 

lieve that reporters are sometimes taught that when there is no | 
| news some must be manufactured. The sheep of the news- 
world tell us, with much feeling, that such a practice is the ex- 
| clusive prerogative of the goats, the ‘‘yellow’’ journals, and 
| 


that no decent newspaper will even countenance such ‘“‘faking.’’ 
If this be true, we are forced to the conclusion that the inno- 
ent sheep must often have the wool pulled over their eyes by 
designing newsmongers who make their living as conscienceless 
retailers of gossip. 

In proof of this, we are informed upon good authority, that 
important interviews with J. Pierpont Morgan and Mrs. Hetty 
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Green, which most of us read in irreproachable journals not 
many months ago, never occurred. As further evidence, Mr. 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien vouches for the fact that the scheme 
proposed in well-known Washington papers to change the name 
of the Philippine Islands to McKinley Islands, as a tribute to 
the President, who had just died, was ‘‘a hot weather idea’’ 
hatched by a group of resourceful reporters who ‘‘put their 
heads together’’ when there was a dearth of news. 

There is another phase of journalisic honesty even rarer than 
the printing of well attested facts, and that is publishing even 
correct items of news in truthful proportions, with intelligent 
regard to their relative and actual news-values. If that were 
done, we should not have it appear that baseball, legitimate en- 
ough in itself, is the most glorious enterprise of our great na- 
tion, and that the pitcher who wins the national championship 
games is the biggest hero of our American Republic. If that 
were done, we should not see displayed on the front pages of 
thoroughly reputable papers, as we did a few days ago, a New 
York society woman’s mirthful opinion, flippantly expressed, 
of the disgraceful association of her own name with a famous 
divorce suit. If that were done, we should no longer dignify as 
real news such banalities as what breakfast food a pugilist pre- 
fers, what a French dancing-girl thinks of America, how a 
stingy rich woman goes shopping, how a little negro girl dis- 
tinguishes herself in a spelling-match in Cincinnati, or how a 
prima donna dresses her poodle. 

If the element of truth in news clashes with freshness on the 
one hand, it as surely clashes with interest on the other, and 
since these are the indispensable requisites of journalism, truth 
suffers mortal hurt in the unequal conflict. Be timely, or not 
at all; be truthful, if you can conveniently; be interesting, at 
all hazards — this seems the policy of the press. Many facts, 
in their pure-fact character, are not interesting; the reporters 
must make them so by “‘touching them up.’’ The Sunday 
“‘specials’’ show us what liberties the sensation-makers take in 
the all-compelling name of interest. While the element of the 
uncommon is habitually sought for in news, it is emphasized a 
thousandfold in the Sunday paper, which ‘‘features’’ or ex- 
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ploits the remarkable, the wonderful, the freakish, the bizarre, 
the fantastic, the startling, the seemingly impossible, with all 
the flash and noise and italics at its command. There seems 
absolutely no limit to the scope of the extravaganzas considered 
peculiarly fitting reading for God’s holy day. 

Perhaps this particular form of sensationalism is only one 
among many of the hurtful, vicious extremes of all sorts that 
have fastened themselves, like vampires, upon our American life. 
That we have put up with it so long in our papers is an evi- 
dence either of our ignorant, lazy credulity or of our criminal 
carelessness about the truth of what we read. 

Not satisfied with perverting and distorting truth, news de- 
mands yet another victim to timeliness and interest, and that 
is the moral value of the information published. Such a sacri- 
fice is ruinous and disastrous past all conception. No think- 
ing person can seriously question the truth of the asser- 
tion, ‘A people is profoundly influenced by whatever is 
persistently brought to its attention.’’ Judged by that state- 
ment, the press has much to answer for in the prostitution of 
its noble sentiment-forming power to the daily publication of 
al] the forms of scandal and wickedness known to the criminal 
court. Within the past week reputable papers have carried 
into thousands of homes with unnecessary pictures and unpar- 
donable details, the reports of a notorious murder trial in Paris 
prefacing the publication with the remark that even the scenes 
in court ‘‘would disgrace a barroom.’’ They were given 
abundant space, nevertheless, and the apologetic comment was 
not a strong enough antiseptic to wash away the uncleanness 
of the news. 

It is worse than useless to deal out dainty, homeopathic 
doses of moralizing in editorials, while the news-columns over- 
flow with all the horrors of the criminal calendar. If the news- 
paper is ‘‘the most influential educator’’ of our times, it is the 
news-sheet that is our schoolmaster, and not the editorial page, 
as the most able editors themselves would sadly acknowledge if 
they could afford to be frank on this question. The mighty in- 
fluence of the editorial may have been the pride of journalism 
in the last generation, but its glory is almost departed in this. 
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And who shall say that this is not the manner in which the 
press has revenged itself upon itself, with sinister cunning, for 
educating our boys and girls in a school for scandal and crime 
unparalleled by any other nation? 

Most of us are familiar with the statements by which journal- 
ism has tried to disclaim responsibility and accountability for 
its wretched evils of mendacity and reckless exploitation of 
sensation and infamy, and some of us have allowed ourselves to 
believe them. 

‘‘News is whatever the people wish to read,’’ says the repre- 
sentatives of the press, ‘‘and we must give it to them.”’ 

Or, ‘‘The public has a right to know everything that is 
going on in the world; we are merely its bureaus of infor- 
mation.”’ 

And again, ‘‘Every newspaper is just as good as its particu- 
lar readers wish it to be.’’ 

Fallacies, for the most part. How has the public gained the 
divine right of knowing either what is, negatively, of no value, 
since it is not accurate, or what is, positively, hurtful and 
dangerous, since it is moral poison? 

Furthermore, what really serious effort has any journal ever 
made, outside of the test of its subscription-list and cash-book, 
to find out what its readers wish as news? And what real 
satisfaction has any one ever received who made a specific com- 
plaint against impertinent personal comment, inaccuracy, or 
immoral influence in news-paragraphs? The attitude of the 
press toward this sort of thing is an open secret: he who has 
the temerity to express such complaint must be made to under- 
stand that the paper is always right; his protest must be 
treated as high treason against journalism, and must be an- 
swered in a fashion to prevent a repetition of his offense and 
deter others from following his unrighteous example of ques- 
tioning the sacred freedom of the press. 

It seems never to have occurred to the newspaper, though it 
has ferreted out everything else, that it may be possibly under- 
rating the judgment and discrimination of its readers, or mis- 
calculating the strength of their censure, or deceiving itself 
with the thought that because its patrons do not openly express 
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their disapproval, they therefore feel none. That the muttered 
dissatisfaction of thousands of readers has not swelled into a 
storm of protest may be largely owing to the fact that the mal- 
contents have not yet grown earnest enough to forget their fear 
of the stinging lash of ridicule with which a self-protecting 
press is wont to punish all petitioners for corrections and im- 
provement in news-columns. 

But one of the most astonishing half-truths that journalism 
has yet set afloat is that the public itself is solely responsible 
for the character of the news it devours. That the press, 
should, on one side of its mouth, boast of its power as a molder 
of opinion, yet, on the other side of the same mouth protest its 
weakness and helplessness as the puppet and slave of the senti- 
ment which it has confessedly created, is one of the most inter- 
esting examples of begging the question and arguing in a circle 
that was ever born in the unstable realm of sophistry. 

Imagine, if you can, a weakly indulgent parent, who has 
allowed a child to eat habitually of every form of unwholesome 
food, upbraiding the unhappy little victim in these cruel words: 
“You wilful, wicked child! It is your own fault that your 
digestion is ruined and your health wrecked. You would have 
harmful things to eat, and I prepared them for you because I 
had no right to deny your wishes and no power to control your 
appetite!’’ 

Then imagine, if you will, that thinking readers are con- 
vinced when the press, in self-justification, says to a sensation- 
fed people whose morbid appetite has been whetted to an in- 
ordinate degree by inaccuracy and vice served so skilfully and 
attractively as to seem pleasing to the taste: ‘‘Pray, don’t 
blame me if you are hurt by what I have given you; you 
wished for it and I had to grant your desires, but I am in no 
way responsible for your depraved taste. Your suffering be on 
your own head!’’ 

Such an inconsistency is a flimsy, false covering under which 
no self-respecting newspaper should longer try, ostrich-like, to 
hide its head while its unsightly body is fully exposed to view. 
That supply is, in all cases, merely the result of demand, is a 
fallacy long ago pointed out by wise economists. It may have 
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been altogether true once, but anybody that knows anything at 
all about present-day business methods knows that the dominat- 
ing spirit of that intense commercialism which now holds civil- 
ization in its octopus-grip speaks thus: ‘‘Only a weakling, an 
imbecile in the business world, meekly waits until there is a 
demand for what he has to offer. If you area real, sane, flesh- 
and-blood man, get up and hustle and create such a demand that 
you must strain your powers to breaking to meet it.”’ 

And that, to my mind, is exactly what the modern press, 
with a few shining exceptions commercial to its inmost fiber, 
has done. 

If twentieth-century journalism really would be the irre- 
sistible power for good that it so ardently wishes to be, it now 
has the one opportunity to achieve it that an eternity can offer: 
Let it create such an insistent demand for the right kind of 
news that we shall no longer cry out for a satisfactory defini- 
tion of the perplexing term; let it give a noble new meaning to 
the abused old word ‘‘news,’’ making it more nearly synony- 
mous with ‘‘fact’’ and ‘‘truth,’’ not despoiled of timeliness and 
interest, yet forever purged of any wilful taint of an insinuating 
impurity. 

O. ANDREWS. 

Farmville, Virginia. 
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WHAT FACTORS SHALL MOLD HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Any careful student of higher education in the United States 
must be struck by the lack of coordination and system, of defin- 
ite standards and of properly sustained ideals. The absence of 
efficient supervision and regulation both on the part of the na- 
tional and state governments has been in great measure respon- 
sible for this state of affairs. The consequent abuses, waste 
of money and of power, and the really criminal injury to the 
youth of the country have been our crying shame. 

These abuses have formed an old and disgraceful story, and 
we are still far from through with them. The open traffic in 
degrees, professional and honorary, together with the glowing 
advertisements of institutions which existed solely for the pur- 
poses of such barter, having a name but no permanent local 
habitation, has been partly suppressed. But we still have 
multitudes of unendowed, unequipped, wretchedly named insti- 
tutions, facetiously classed as ‘‘monohippic,’’ which profess to 
give a high education at a low cost and which grant degrees 
with a freehandedness truly democratic but somewhat demoral- 
izing. Inthe absence of all recognized standards these have 
found it possible to flourish and to continue to deceive the peo- 
ple in the same way that shoddy clothing, adulterated foods, 
watered milk deceive and defraud. And legislatures continue 
to charter such institutions and the United States department 
issues annually its bulky volumes of statistics concerning them, 
with no power or right to distinguish between them and others 
with worthier claims. 

Even with regard to the more reputable colleges, however, 
there has been no recognized system, no enforced standards, 
and this in itself has afforded an excuse for the survival of the 
unworthy. This state of affairs has arisen, doubtless, from the 
existence of two classes of institutions side by side, one sup- 
ported by the state and the other dependent upon church sup- 
port or privately endowed, and neither class closely controlled 
within the state except in one or two commonwealths. It 
seems to me that the origin of the support has no essential 
bearing upon the matter. All are purveyors to the public, 
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claiming to fit for citizenship and the ordinary callings and 
professions, and like common carriers, hostelries, etc., should 
be under the control of the people’s representatives to insure 
to the public a worthy and reliable service. In certain lines of 
professional training the states have assumed control, making 
more or less careful examination into at least the final results of 
the training given. For many reasons an extension of state 
control does not seem probable in the immediate future. Sum- 
ming it all up, however, and taking into consideration all of 
our institutions which attempt the functions of college or uni- 
versity, we must confess that we are far behind the European 
nations and must undertake a vigorous house-cleaning before 
we can feel much pride in our system of higher education, as 
we justly can in the common school system. 

It may be well be questioned whether the necessary house- 
cleaning and growth toward higher ideals will come through in- 
dividual initiative on the part of each separate institution with- 
out external compulsion. Some more fortunately placed or 
blessed with higher convictions would take the necessary for- 
ward steps. The greater number, finding this inconvenient, 
would still hold their position before a gullible public by much 
clamor and newspaper boosting. 

There was a time when individual development was much 
more possible than now. Institutions were as a rule isolated 
and widely separated. Local conditions were often peculiar and 
imperative and the college had to adapt itself to them. There 
was little wealth, there were few trained teachers and meagre 
equipment. The work had to be done under these conditions 
or not at all. Each college was a little world to itself and was 
proportionately puffed up with the idea of its own excellence 
and importance. The faculties were in-bred, that is, filled up 
from their own graduates. There was little occasion for visit- 
ing other instititions or opportunities for comparison. There 
were few or no graduate students and but little other inter- 
change of students and no intercollegiate contests to engender 
a healthy rivalry and widen the vision of the students. 

Such conditions made rather for blind contentment and stag- 
nation. There was no incentive to change or growth, and no 
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knowledge of each other’s working so as to determine the best 
lines of development. The splendid growth of the last quarter 
century has come through closer contact, rivalry, and com- 
petition. 

Ido not believe that any really important institutions can 
now claim that the local conditions surrounding them are 
essentially or materially different from those found in other 
parts of the country, though many of us in the South have 
formed the habit of claiming this as an excuse for delayed de- 
velopment. Poverty, indifferent preparatory schools, and lower 
ideals of education are the conditions most often mentioned, 
but these have notably improved, and I hold it to be the duty 
of the college to work against such and not be lowered by them. 

To get an insight into the problem, let us analyze more close- 
ly the-abuses which are found in practically all of the higher 
institutions. First, there is the lack of a definite standard of 
admission. At present the requirements for entrance are as 
various almost as the colleges which are scattered all over the 
land. Under such circumstances a thorough organization and 
satisfactorily working system is practically impossible. The 
colleges themselves are injured and the schools are demoralized, 
leaving no recognized schemes of values. Much justification is 
given also to the growing cry of the ineffectiveness of college 
education. Is there any good or satisfactory reason why all 
colleges of liberal arts having the right to grant the bachelor 
degree, whether forming a part of a university or not, should not 
have the same standard of admission, thus defining clearly and 
for all people what is needed for the entrance upon college work 
and what the work shall mean? 

A second abuse lies in what is known as the ‘‘conditioning”’ 
of students, a practice common to almost every college or uni- 
versity in the land. The necessity for it sprang from the un- 
evenness of the school training. It still exists, but the abuse 
lies in the absence of regulations as to the character and extent 
of the conditions and the enforcement of their removal by extra 
work. For the present I believe that students must be ad- 
mitted with conditions, but the extra work should be rigidly in- 
sisted upon, and naturally these conditions should be a mini- 
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mum not exceeding the ability of the student to remove in addi- 
tion to his regular work. 

I have spoken of the insufficient entrance requirements and the 
practical ignoring of these as educational abuses. At the same 
time I see why some worthy institutions have permitted them. 
The truth is that preparation for college work, or better, the 
fitness to take it up, is not solely nor chiefly dependent upon 
the amount of certain preliminary studies completed. Perhaps 
even more important factors are intellectual maturity, not 
always corresponding with age, and application consequent 
upon a definite purpose perszveringly followed. But the diffi- 
culty lies in having no graded measures for these other factors, 
thus leaving us dependent upon the first, even though avowedly 
unsatisfactory. I believe that the matter has a more important 
bearing for the schools than for the colleges. To have a definite 
standard which all must reach, to be free from the struggle 
against the withdrawal of unprepared boys, will mean much for 
the work of the schools; and, taken all in all, it will be a 
tremendous gain for our country when every degree-giving 
college must have the same entrance requirements and every 
training school must do the same high character of work. This 
is the basis of the best systems abroad, and after long study 
and analysis of the conditions I see no other hope of a proper 
system in this country. 

I share with many the fear of the machine-like working and 
the mechanical product of a mere system. I also believe that 
the greatest success of a college often lies in the development of 
the exceptional student — one or two such seemingly justifying 
all of the partly wasted labors spent upon the balance. But 
in justice to the young men who come to us for their life 
preparation, in justice to the communities which have a right 
to expect so much from them, their chances must not be sacri- 
ficed by leading them to believe that they can properly do work 
which is beyond their training. 

Some suggestive statistics have come to my hand in the 
study of the working of the institution which I represent. 
They are imperfect and rouse questions which cannot yet be an- 
swered because the proper gathering of statistics and the scientific 
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analysis of them is an unaccustomed art to us, though one which 
promises to be so helpful that we shall pursue it more earnestly. 

Dividing the entering students of last fall into three classes, 
the unconditioned, moderately conditioned, and heavily condi- 
tioned, I find that in the first class the average man passed suc- 
cessful examinations on ninety per cent of his year’s work; in 
the second class the average man passed on seventy per cent; 
in the third class he passed on only fifty per cent. In this 
latter class, however, about one-fourth passed on all of their 
work. Of course, a safer judgment could be formed on the 
completed accomplishment of the four years instead of the first 
only, when the conditions bear most heavily. 

Again, taking our Phi Beta Kappa men for the past four years, 
numbering thirty-six in all, I find that fifty per cent of them 
came from the unconditioned class, thirty-three and one-third 
per cent from the second class, and sixteen and two-thirds from 
the class of the heavily conditioned. It should be borne in 
mind that this is the class smallest in numbers on entrance. 

But I am wandering somewhat from my list of present abuses 
in American colleges. The others, so far as we need mention 
them, can be lumped under the general head of receiving money 
under false pretences; specious catalogue offers of work for 
which the equipment is inadequate or the faculty incompetent; 
graduate work without specialized collections of books or research 
laboratories; medical schools with few clinical facilities, and 
little laboratory equipment, etc. Time does not admit of 
taking these up in detail. The country is full of such fraudu- 
lent attempts at puffing up a small foundation to a so-called 
university or of working a gullible public for commercial gain. 

It is clear that there must be control or a saving influence 
somewhere. I would advocate governmental control — state 
and federal. In our Southern states, at least, there is little 
prospect of any immediate effort along this line. In the 
National Government the Bureau of Education, with a strong, 
capable commissioner, is relegated to shabby quarters, in- 
sufficient income, and inadequate office force, practically re- 
stricting it to clerical and statistical functions. It necessarily 
attempts and accomplishes little. It ill befits this great coun- 
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try of ours, which claims an exalted place among the enlight- 
ened nations of the world, that War and Navy, Agriculture and 
Commerce should find a place at the council table, while Educa- 
tion is remanded to the obscure background of an annual report 
or two. 

And so we come back to our original question. What factors 
shall mold the higher education of to-day and bring recogniz- 
able system out of confusion? There are three such controlling 
factors which we may discuss at this time. The General Edu- 
cation Board, The Carnegie Foundation for the Betterment of 
Teaching, and Associations of Colleges such as this. The first 
two would direct through the influence of gifts and possible 
benefit. The Associations, which are numerous and growing 
in strength, are democratic in nature, cooperative in action, 
and control through the coercion of public opinion and the 
possibility of exclusion from certain valuable privileges. 

The first of these, the General Education Board, while it 
has distributed large sums of money, has attempted little so far 
in the way of dictating to its beneficiaries or directing their 
educational work. It has been content up to the present to 
help the weak develop out of their weakness and the strong 
grow stronger. If so gentle and helpful a process could con- 
tinue long enough, many of the abuses which arise from poverty 
and the strain of inadequate means would disappear. Its work 
would resemble that of the Peabody Fund which, small as it 
was compared to this Board’s millions, has proved of incalcula- 
ble benefit to the eleven Southern States. And yet, when one 
thinks of the enormous potentialities which lie dormant in its 
fifty-three millions,— the possibilites for good or for bad, for 
building up or for tearing down, for conserving or for disturb- 
ing equilibria,— one is appalled, and must pray that wise and 
strong men with a high sense of their grave responsibilities may 
continue to direct its affairs. 

The second factor is the Carnegie Foundation for the Better- 
ment of Teaching. As originally understood from the letter 
accompanying the gift, this foundation was intended to improve 
the condition of the teacher, offering him a support in his old 
age or after long years of service, and assuring a modest liveli- 
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hood after his death to those who were dependent upon him. 
This was a noble benefaction, a most gracious gift, bringing 
some relief to a part at least of that class of spiritual leaders of 
the people who serve worthily with but little hope of adequate 
reward for their labors. 

“*T have reached the conclusion that the least rewarded of all 
professions is that of the teacher in our higher educational in- 
stitutions. New York City generously, and very wisely, pro- 
vides retiring pensions for teachers in her public schools and 
also for her policemen. Very few of our colleges are able to do 
so. The consequences are grievous. Able men hesitate to 
adopt teaching as a career and many old professors whose places 
should be occupied by younger men cannot be retired. I hope 
this Fund may do much for the cause of higher education and 
remove a source of deep and constant anxiety to the poorest 
paid and yet one of the highest of all professions.”’ 

But the charter sets forth two distinct aims. One is to im- 
prove the condition of the individual teacher by providing retir- 
ing pensions, the other is ‘‘to do and perform all things neces- 
sary to encourage, uphold and dignify the profession of teach- 
ing and the cause of higher education.’’ Asa recent magazine 
article expresses it, ‘‘Mr. Carnegie’s chief object was to make 
easy the latter years of men who had done their best work in 
life. Dr. Pritchett saw clearly how the power to do this in the 
colleges and universities carried also the power to lift the insti- 
tutions themselves to higher levels and to make more effective 
the active years of the great number of teachers who had their 
best work ahead of them.”’ 

With a limited fund, utterly unequal to the task of aiding all 
teachers, it became necessary that the benefits of the fund 
should be restricted to certain types of teachers. First in the 
donor’s gift it was limited to colleges and universities. Again 
in the same document a line was drawn barring those supported 
by church or state. A little later the state institutions were 
admitted, but those of the church were still barred. It is aside 
from my purpose to discuss the motives which led to the ex- 
clusion of institutions under church denomination or dependent 
upon church support, to side with those who see in it an oppo- 
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sition to the church engaging in a work competently under- 
taken by the state with its vast resources when the means of the 
church was taxed to the utmost to accomplish the work more 
directly within its sphere and in which it could hope for no co- 
laborer. Be this as it may, the fact remained that these insti- 
tutions were excluded from hope of partaking of the benefits of 
the Foundation. 

The size of the fund made it necessary to cut down still fur- 
ther the number of institutions by adopting a clear cut defini- 
tion of the standard college and eliminating all institutions 
below that standard. These various limitations reduce the 
number of institutions which can possibly come within the 
benefits and under the influence of the fund to possibly one- 
tenth of the whole number of degree-giving colleges. Of 
course, those which are eligible are the strongest and most in- 
fluential, for they embrace the largest of both state and private 
colleges as well as those church colleges which have grown 
powerful enough to stand alone, freeing themselves partly at 
least from church control. 

Still, the fact remains that the Foundation can reach directly 
only a small quota of existing colleges and can have no hope of 
influencing the larger number except through the force of ex- 
amples and the drawing power of the gifts held out before them 
in case they can reach the required standard. I think then that 
the limitations in this as a directing influence in education can 
easily be seen. 

Again, the leading power of a gift held out in a hand that 
would control is great, sometimes too great for the better judg- 
ment, the strength to go slowly, or even the honesty of the 
would-be recipient. In the first cases it leads to an unwise 
forcing, in the last to deception which can scarcely be guarded 
against. One of the great abuses in educational matters of 
to-day is the absence in some quarters of a high standard of in- 
tellectual and other honesty. A reward offered for seeming 
compliance with certain conditions does not tend to remove the 
abuse. 

Thirdly, it seems to me that the task of direction of such a 
trust, of controlling such varying conditions, of correcting such 
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persistent abuses, is too great for the strength and wisdom of 
any one man, however tactful and wise and high-minded he may 
be. Mere uniformity is not always to be obtained or even 
desired. It is not likely that a courteous gentleman in his 
office in New York, asissted by a small group of examiners who 
can at best pay but hurried visits here and there over the vast 
territory assigned them, can possibly prescribe the exact regi- 
men which shall put into a healthy condition a sickly institu- 
tion a thousand miles or so away. My own experience is that 
often it takes months or even years of patient study of condi- 
tions on the part of those immediately in charge of the institu- 
tion to locate the troubles, to master the conditions, and to dis- 
cover the ‘‘way out,’’ as one of the examiners of the Carnegie 
Foundation has aptly called it. I am not questioning the 
methods of the Carnegie Foundation but simply stating the 
problem as it appears to me. 

What then remains if state control and law are out of the 
question, and I fear they are for the present at least? I believe 
that the chief hope at present lies in the third factor mentioned, 
namely, mutual associations, democratic in principle, controlled 
by the vote of all, bringing no gifts, enforcing no penalties ex- 
cept exclusion from good society, and laboring for the advance 
of all. There are a number of such and they have already ac- 
complished a good deal with promise of still greater accomplish- 
ment for the future. Of course they have their limitations. 
Some are local and largely deliberative. Others are national 
and labor directly for the elimination of abuses and the eleva- 
tion of standards. Consider, for instance, the work which has 
been done in behalf of medical education by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. Weak and unworthy institutions 
have been forced out of existence, great changes in entrance re- 
quirements have been brought about, so that by 1910 all of the 
members of this Association, which includes practically all of 
the first-class medical schools in the country, will require at 
least one year of college training as a prerequisite. Not only 
this, but the four years’ course itself has been carefully planned 
as to subjects, time, equipment, and instruction. There is 
danger, of course, that this may be carried too far and the 
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medical colleges turned into automatic machines, with a 
machine-like similarity of working and of product. But this 
Association is mutual, each college has its vote and the wisdom 
of the majority must rule. 

Similar work is being done by the American Bar Association 
for the law schools and also by the dentists and pharmacists in 
their associations. 

So much for the professional schools. Their regulation has 
been made easier by the fact that these associations are aided 
by state legislation controlling the entrance into these profes- 
sions. The task is more difficult where the question at stake is 
the liberal, collegiate education, capable of such wide and vary- 
ing definition. One national association has entered this field, 
however, with promise of a strong and vigorous campaign for 
higher standards and probably a successful one, as it carries 
with it the strong accrediting power. This is the National As- 
sociation of State Universities. It again is mutul and coéGpera- 
tive. For several years it has discussed and debated the fea- 
tures of standard institution — one worthy to be held up as a 
model not only to its own members but to all American institu- 
tions without regard to origin, source of income, government, 
or any other extraneous matter. All who can conform to the 
standard and wish it, will be placed upon the list of standard 
universities, and this will settle in a measure the degree of con- 
fidence which can be placed in their work by corresponding in- 
stitutions at home and abroad. 

Doubtless a number of the State Universities will be unable 
to attain to the standard of their association, but they will 
suffer until they do conform to it. This standard is purposely 
made high, and the investigation of the institution is most 
thorough and far-reaching. It covers not merely entrance re- 
quirements upon which so many of the other agencies have ex- 
pended their energies, but length and character of courses, 
requirements for graduation, training and work of the faculty, 
laboratory, library and other material equipment, income and 
expenditures, and productive scholarly work of students and 
faculty. 

It may be urged that this again is an agency limited in its 
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influence, but it must be remembered that in this cooperative 
plan are included the National Conference Committee on 
Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which embraces 
the New England Associations; the Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland; the North Central Association and the 
Southern Association; also the Council on Medical Education 
established by the American Medical Association, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the National Association of Dental Exam- 
iners, and others. This comes nearer to covering the whole 
field than anything else could do, short of a well developed 
National Bureau of Education with full legislative powers and 
executive powers —a step toward centralization which some of 
us may be reluctant to favor. 

Lest some should misunderstand, it may be well to state that 
the object sought in this reorganization of the institutions of 
the country is not a mechanical uniformity of educational 
methods, of subjects taught and methods of teaching, a hope- 
less machine-like sameness which would quickly dull all en- 
thusiasm and destroy all individuailty. On the contrary, with- 
in certain proper bounds, colleges will be left to develop as 
their faculties may determine, individuality can be preserved 
and local conditions observed. There is no more reason to fear 
a dead sameness of level than is found in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge or in the universities of Germany. 

But there will be a clear definition of standards both for en- 
trance and graduation and a coordination of the educational sys- 
tem which is now wofully lacking. The unworthy will be elimi- 
nated, and discreditable methods in education, let us hope, will 
disappear. May the day be hastened. 


Francis P. VENABLE. 
The University of North Carolina, 
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POE'S GOLD BUG FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
AN ENTOMOLOGIST 


Probably no entomologist has ever given a serious thought to 
the possibility of the actual existence of such an insect as Poe’s 
“gold bug.’’ It is generally believed that the beetle, like the 
story, must have been merely a creation of the writer’s fertile 
imagination; for nothing that answers to it is catalogued in the 
whole eleven thousand and odd beetles known in America north 
of Mexico, nor have the tropics as yet produced its fellow. 
And yet, Poe was not ignorant of nature: on the contrary he 
was more than ordinarily alive to it; for it is known that he 
was a conchologist and that he wrote the text for an illustrated 
work on that subject. Indeed, in the Gold Bug he refers to 
Legrand’s taste for conchology and speaks of his collecting 
shells and insects and of his delight at finding ‘‘an unknown 
bivalve’ as well as the ‘‘Scarabzeus,’’ as he calls the ‘‘gold 
bug.’’ Moreover, in his descriptions of that insect, Poe shows 
himself to some extent conversant with insect anatomy. 

It will be pertinent to examine some other points in which 
imagination plays with the actual to suit the plot of the narra- 
tive. Though some freedom with facts must be allowed the 
writer of a purely imaginary tale, even if it have historical 
foundation, yet, where a plot is laid in a well-known locality, 
considerable accuracy in local coloring and setting would seem 
proper, if not imperative. In the Go/d Bug, Poe has met fully 
this requirement, and has given vivid and accurate pictures of 
Sullivan’s Island, the scene of the tale. Here he could draw on 
his own experience, for during his enlistment in the army from 
1827 to 1829, he was stationed for about a year on this island in 
Charleston harbor. But as the real interest in the story lies in 
the ingenious reasoning relative to the cryptogram, he makes 
everything subservient to the development of this particular fea- 
ture. Thus he does not hesitate to introduce ‘‘Bishop’s Castle,”’ 
though he was doubtless well aware that no rocks of that sort or 
of any other description were indigenous to the low and alluvial 
region of the South Carolina coast. He must also have known 
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that there was no mainland to the east of Sullivan’s Island, but 
only the low, palmetto and live-oak covered island, formerly 
known as Long Island, and now as the Isle of Palms; that the 
mainland, from the eastern end of Sullivan’s Island was many 
miles to the north, beyond a wilderness of salt marsh and mud 
flats, and traversed by winding and difficult creeks; and that cer- 
tainly no pirate would have ventured so far inland, when the Isle 
of Palms, or rather Long Island, offered at that time all the 
safety needed for the burial of treasure Poe may not have 
known, what now seems true, that Kidd never was on the Caro- 
lina coast, but that his treasure, if buried anywhere, was hidden 
along the shores of Long Island near New York. Or perhaps 
the identity of name for the two islands may have suggested a 
whimsical connection to Poe, and the necessity for the pun on 
Kidd may have prevented his choosing a Thatch, Moody, Worley, 
or Bonnett, all freebooters who did often visit the Carolina 
shores. No further analysis need be made of the tale to show 
the odd mixture of accuracy and pure invention in his dealing 
with a locality familiar to him. 

And so too, fact and fancy were, I believe, responsible for 
the creation of the ‘‘gold bug’’ itself, and not fancy in the sense 
of the fictitious, but in the blending of the characters of several 
beetles into the one“composite insect deemed necessary for the 
purposes of the tale. My object is to show that Poe was really 
a keen observer of the actual, and that in the locality of Sulli- 
van’s Island there are four beetles with which he could have 
been and doubtless was familiar, each of which might have lent 
something to the new creation. Three of these beetles certainly 
inhabit the Isle of Palms, two are unmistakably blended by him 
and described plainly enough for identification, and one was 
evidently the main groundwork. In fact, following out my own 
observations and insect-collecting experiences in this very 
locality, which was my home as a youth, I believe it highly 
probable that the capture by Poe of a specimen of one of these 
very beetles, and his admiration of its great beauty, must 
have been the first steps in the evolution of the story. 
The insect, though really not uncommon, readily escapes ob- 
servation on account of its wariness, the almost inaccessible 
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character of its habitat, and the consequent difficulty of its 
capture, 

It will be well to determine now from internal evidence the 
entomological characteristics presented by the insect of the 
story and judge as to what extent they can be identified in the 
three or four beetles referred to. 

First, as to shape, Legrand speaks of the insect as ‘‘about 
the size of a hickory-nut,’’ a variable quantity, and later says 
“‘the shape of the whole is oval.’’ As to color, he says it is of 
‘fa brilliant gold color,’’ and declares ‘‘you never saw a more 
brilliant metallic lustre than the scales emit.’’ To this the 
narrator, when shown the beetle, adds, ‘‘the scales were exceed- 
ingly hard and glossy, with all the appearance of burnished 
gold.’’ And the negro, Jupiter, tells us, ‘‘De bug am a goole 
bug, solid goole ebery bit of him, zuszde and all, sep him wing’’ 
(italics mine). 

The only special markings referred to are ‘‘two jet-black 
spots near one extremity of the back and another, somewhat 
longer, at the other,’’ and this statement is repeated later in 
the tale where the two spots are spoken of as round. One 
special feature of the description is that the antennz, or 
“‘feelers’’ as they are often popularly called, are remarkable for 
their development, and this point is twice emphatically referred 
to by Legrand. The beetle must also have had noticeable and 
powerful jaws. To these Jup refers in his description of the 
insect, ‘‘He kick en he bite eberyting,’’ and adds, ‘‘I didn’t 
like de look of de bug mouff.’’ Moreover, Legrand says, ‘‘It 
gave me a sharp bite which caused me to let it drop.’’ As it 
drops from the hand of Legrand, the beetle takes wing and 
flies to Jup, whence develops the incident of finding the parch- 
ment. 

Now to collect these points more definitely. The beetle is 
oval, as big as a hickory nut, of a brilliant metallic gold lustre, 
all except its wings, presumably its elytra, or fore-wings; when 
its wings are expanded, the abdomen also shows a golden color, 
and the legs too are yellow, for Jup says, ‘‘Solid goole, ebery 
bit of him, inside and all, sep him wing.’’ It has two round 
black spots at one end, let us suppose the prothorax, which is 
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very prominent in beetles, and a long spot at the other end. 
The antenne are a most notable feature; the jaws are strong 
and able to inflict a bite disconcerting if not painful; the legs 
are prominent and capable of considerable ‘‘kicking,’’ and 
lastly, it takes flight readily. 

Some years ago I had crossed from Sullivan’s Island over to 
Long Island to collect insects. While I was forcing my way 
through a dense thicket, a large beetle lit on the end of the 
dagger leaf of a bristling Spanish Bayonet, or Yucca. The in- 
sect was new to me then, and was most beautiful: I had 
thought that nothing like it could be found out of the tropics. 
It gleamed with shining fiery gold, soft satiny green, and dull 
old gold, and such antennze! Nearly three inches long they 
extended in front as the insect stood ‘‘at attention.’’ In my 
excitement I missed it with my net, nor could I again locate it. 
Several years later, when visiting the same locality, I saw an- 
other. Since then I have taken the beetle on several of the 
Carolina coast islands, though I have never seen it inland. 
Entomologists know it as Ca/lichroma splendidum, belonging to 
the Cerambycide. I found them attracted by the bloom of the 
Carolina olive, but more freely by wounds in live-oak trunks, 
whence sap exuded. But they are very wild and take flight at 
the least movement, and the thick jungle forbids active pursuit. 
Their fondness for sap suggested sugaring for them as moth 
collectors do, and so with a mixture of stale beer, rum, and 
brown sugar, I annointed tree trunks in the day time and thus 
caught a number. The beetle must be closely examined 
for its beauty to be fully appreciated. Large specimens 
are an inch and a-half long by about one half inch wide, 
with black antennz, which sometimes measure two and a 
quarter inches in length. The head and prominent protho- 
rax are glittering, fiery gold, often shot with green; the 
fore-wings, or elytra, are satiny green, and when open, disclose 
a dull-gold abdomen, thus agreeing with old Jup’s description, 
**Solid goole inside and all, sep him wing.’’ The legs, as in all 


of this genus, are excessively long, and the femora, or thighs, are 
dull gold or orange. The jaws are prominent and powerful and 
can inflict a noticeable pinch. This answers fairly well to 
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Legrand’s beetle, all but the black spots and the shape. Of 
these spots there is no sign whatever. On this same sugaring 
trip, however, I had a revelation which suggested to me vividly 
the idea that the ‘‘gold bug’’ was a composite creature. Every 
one knows our common large ‘‘Click Beetle,’’ or ‘‘Jumping 
Jack,’’ which the bug men call A/aus oculatus ; it is about the 
size of Callichroma but more oval and flatter; its antennz are 
not especially noticeable, nor has it prominent jaws; the ground 
color is black, thickly spotted with white, and on its very large 
and prominent prothorax are two large, rounded, black, eye- 
like spots edged with white, giving a decided death’s-head ap- 
pearance; though there is no sign of the long black mark at the 
rear end, mentioned by Legrand. On one of the trees I had 
sugared I took one of these Eyed Elaters side by side with 
Callichroma, and the idea at once flashed upon me, that here 
were two beetles, found in the very locality of the Gold Bug, 
which, if blended together, gave the insect in question, all 
except the rear black mark, which Poe doubtless invented to 
complete the death’s-head so necessary to the tale; and differ- 
ing otherwise only in shape and weight. The weight is evi- 
dently also a necessity to the tale, as the ‘‘gold bug’’ of the 
story is used as a plummet to fix the spot under the death’s- 
head tree. 

There is also a common dung beetle, known as Phanawus 
carnifex, found in abundance on the adjacent mainland, though 
I have never seen it on the coastal islands. This beetle is the 
size and general shape of a small hickory nut; the male has a 
bronze, triangular shield on its thorax, edged with golden 
green, a black retrorse horn on its head, and its elytra are 
green, but its legs are only of medium length and its antennz 
and mandibles are small and not noticeable to the average ob- 
server, nor is its abdomen golden. A smaller oval beetle of a 
green color, slightly golden in very fine specimens, is found on 
this island and elsewhere throughout the Eastern States. It 
somewhat resembles the common green ‘‘June-bug,”’ or ‘‘Fig. 
Eater,’’ but is more brilliant in color. It is known as Euphoria 
Julgida. Poe might well have been familiar with either of these 
two latter insects; he certainly must have been familiar with 
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the common-eyed Elater, and a chance specimen of the appar- 
ently rare and exquisitely beautiful Ca//ichroma doubtless first 
stirred his imagination. His use of the old name ‘‘Scarabzeus’’ 
does not necessarily mean anything; in fact both Phanaus and 
Euphoria belong to the group Scarabeide. 

And now just a word by way of summary and conclusion. 
Callichroma splendidum gives the fiery color, also the legs 
powerful to kick and the jaws ready to bite; and especially the 
remarkable antenne; A/aus oculatus gives the death’s-head eye- 
spots: either Phanawus or Euphoria, each more or less aurifer- 
ous, gives the shape, and Poe’s imagination and the necessities 
of the tale give the missing rear black mark and the excessive 
weight. That the whole bug is a pure figment of the imagina- 
tion is rendered unlikely when we consider Poe’s accurate 
knowledge of nature, his keen observation, and his year’s 
sojourn in the very spot where the beetles here described are 


found. 
E.uison A. SmyTH, JR. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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ARE CHURCHES NECESSARY ?* 
By GEORGE TYRRELL 


When I undertook to speak to you of the necessity of a 
church, I thought that I had chosen an easy subject and one 
on which I have a good deal to say. But after first touching 
bottom in shallow waters, I found that the bank suddenly 
shelved and that a strong current carried me in places too deep 
for me to keep my footing. On this account I do not so much 
invite you to follow me, as ask you to struggle with me in the 
same stream. I shall be satisfied if I convince you that we 
must work hard to find a sure place for a foothold. But the 
positions which we may be able to find by ourselves in this way 
will be better than those found for us by others. 

When we ask ourselves if a church is necessary, we may 
mean two things. The ends for which a church exists, are 
they necessary ends? Or to put this in a different way, may 
these ends be obtained just as well or better without a church? 
It is chiefly and almost exclusively the last question which I 
shall undertake to discuss. I assume that religion is necessary 
for humanity, both for the individual and for the state. I 
assume that the physical, ethical, and social life of man is not 
sufficient for him; that all must be united and crowned by a 
higher type of life by which he may place himself in harmony 
not only with his physical and social environment, but also 
with the supreme reality from which it is derived and to which 
it is subordinated. I assume that there is in every man a cer- 
tain degree, obscure as it is, of need and of mystical capacity 
which we may call faith or religion or any other word, a 
capacity which admits of education and development and with- 
out which his ethical and social life are radically devoid of sig- 
nificance and unsatisfactory. Religion alone is that which can 
give to the rest of human life an eternal and absolute value by 
presenting it as a fulfilment of a divine and eternal will. Inde- 
pendently of this, the way we may have lived, be it good or 


* Translated from // Rinnovamento 11, fasc. v-vi. Milan, 1908. 
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evil, would be indifferent, not perhaps in a hundred, but cer- 
tainly in a million years, when there will remain of humanity 
nothing but a few fossils. Men frequently can lead and do lead 
actually serious and noble lives without any explicit religions. 
But the entire substance of religion is implicit and admitted 
through the absolute and eternal value which men assign to 
conduct. 

But I assume as equally true although far from being equally 
evident, that religion is a necessary element in the collective 
life of states and nation; that society, just as the individual, 
has duties to God and should mold its conduct to a universal 
end. I know that this is a serious assumption, diametrically 
opposed to the principle of state secularism so much in vogue 
among the liberals of the Continent. Nor do I wish it to be 
thought that I maintain the assumption that a collective per- 
sonality like the state has precisely the same ethical and reli- 
gious duties as the private inividuals within it. All I assume is 
that national and international morality, just as the morality of 
the individual, must have its roots in God, in the eternal and 
absolute worth of justice. I hold that the particular interest of 
the nation is not its highest law, nor is the force of arms its 
highest sanction. Despite all of its crudities and excesses the 
papal monarchy represented and symbolized a truth which 
to-day is in danger; that is, that God is king among the nations. 

We do not desire to see international justice again imperson- 
ated in the Pope and abused by him. We do not wish to see 
the nations recognize and seek an eternal interest higher than 
their own. In the absence of this recognition, international 
justice is to-day fixed ina vacuum. There is no higher power 
on earth to keep the contracting parties to their agreement. 
Freely they unite, freely they separate. They neither recognize 
nor do they feel that in breaking a treaty they violate a divine 
and eternal law which international justice is not authorized to 
create, but to discover and to obey. The same must be said of 
governments in regard to the internal affairs of the nation. 
The conception of political justice simply under the form of the 
interest of the majority, the idea of political power simply as 
the force of the majority of the stronger and the richer, and the 
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denial that there is a law higher and absolute which it is the 
duty of rulers to discover, obey, and impose, these are the prin- 
cipal sources of our difficulties and of our present complications. 
The assumption that personal interest is the only force to be 
reckoned with, and to be built upon with certainty, has con- 
stantly characterized political thought since the ruin of the 
medizval system, with its ingenuous faith in God as king of 
kings, lord of lords, and only ruler of princes. 

Yet, however much individual interest may induce men to 
organize and to cooperate for their particular advantages, it is 
essentially a principle of division and a menace to union and 
stability, unless it is subordinated to the deeper sense of justice, 
which leads man to put the interests of the community before 
his own, and which orders his feelings in such a way that God 
and his country have precedence over the ego. In the degree to 
which the state is considered as founded on a virtual contract 
among a multitude of individuals, purely preoccupied with 
their own interests, it must cease and in fact does cease to be 
the object of reverence, devotion, and sacrifice. It is served 
unwillingly by men devoid of all inspiration and enthusiasm for 
the patriotic instinct. The sentiment of patriotism when de- 
prived of those mystical roots in eternity which it is the func- 
tion of religion to nourish and to promote, and when it is sub- 
jected to the cold life of utilitarian reason, becomes quiescent 
and its ideals are relegated to the world of illusions. Only so 
far as men regard the cause of their country as the cause of God 
will they be found ready to suffer and to sacrifice themselves for 
it. We are wont to attribute the fall of the great empires of the 
past to the diffusion of luxury; but this is only true because 
luxury brings with it egoism and practical materialism. And 
these traits in turn open the path to speculation, to materialism, 
and to the decay of faith. When a nation loses faith in God, it 
soon loses faith in itself, and ridicules the ideals which at one 
time created it and kept it united. Although divided in its be- 
lief, England on the whole still believes in God, in the absolute 
value of truth and of justice, in its destiny to maintain their 


cause. And its future depends on the conservation of these 
beliefs. 
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Hi | These postulates are enough for me. I mean the acknowl- 
i | edgment for the individual and for society, that there is needed 
al || a religious basis or foundation to give to life some absolute 
| | values, some eternal significance. Now the end for which 
Ht) | churches exist is to furnish this basis. I have assumed the end 
| as necessary, but are churches a necessary means to this end? 
Tit This last question is altogether different. In the Middle Ages 
| it would have seemed absurd; but to-day, especially in England, 
|| there are many religions which are not ecclesiastical and which 
| i | are even anti-ecclesiastical. And therefore the question is not 
at all absurd. 
| Let us then ask, Is a church necessary for indiviual religion? 
Is it necessary for social religion? Whatever our opinion may 
I} be in regard to the possibility and to the reality of external and 
Pi | miraculous revelations, we know at the present time too much of 


the history and the philosophy of religions to believe that the 
| origin and the preservation of religion itself absolutely depends 
| on the fact of these revelations. We know that religion is a 
| i H| phenomenon too universal, personal, and persistent not to have 
| its roots in the very nature of the human soul, from which it 
arises in given conditions, just as inevitably as social institu- 
MN tions, literature, science, and art. We no longer try to per- 
| suade men to believe in God, but only to prove to them that un- 
|| consciously or not they do believe in Him; that such faith is 
1 implicit in all their moral life, in every disinterested effort for 
1% the sake of truth and justice. We have come to look at fun- 
| damental beliefs and religious customs as only the theoretical 
i and practical expression of that revelation of himself which 
God gives to every man; which is as necessary a condition of 
human life as the air we breathe and the food we eat. For 
this, as for other great human interests, men unite together, 
| compare their experiences and reflections, and elaborate a public 
thi system of beliefs and usages for the religious education of indi- 
f viduals. But nevertheless it is in the individual souls and it is 
il through them that religion arises and goes on to new develop- 
By ments. For this reason we cannot claim that a church or 
public religion is absolutely necessary to that individual reli- 
gion from which it depends for its origin, conservation, and de- 
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velopment. The church is at most an instrument which indi- 
vidual religion has formed for its greater advantage. We may 
perhaps go further and say that it is a necessary instrument for 
this end, necessary not for the being, but for the well-being of 
personal religion. Yet speaking avsojutely, men can be and are 
religious without a church. 

Here, however, we must name an important reservation: 
Many to-day whose religion claims to be purely personal and in- 
dependent of churches and creeds, owe the greater part of their 
ideas and religious sentiments to the direct or indirect influence 
of churches. If they had not been really educated by Christian 
parents, they have at least breathed a social atmosphere impreg- 
nated by religious principles and graces and by centuries of ec- 
clesiastical influence. We may call it if we like the influence of 
the Bible. But the Bible is the creation of the Hebrew and 
Christian churches. Only by being able to remove from the 
social atmosphere every such influence could we perceive how 
crude and elementary the religion is which even the most 
exalted mind might elaborate for itself in absolute independence. 
How small and insignificant are the individual contributions 
whose confluence down through the ages has formed that very 
elementary religion which at first sight seemed suggested 
simply by common sense; just like the language which we 
babble as children and which seemed to bea part of our very 
nature. But what a history of social collaboration is behind that 
simple language! If we could segregate a score of children ona 
desert island, what system of sounds and gestures would they 
ever succeed in elaborating in the space of a life time? 

Yet even admitting this, it can be said, on the other hand, 
that the churches by so impregnating the social atmosphere 
with the microbes of religion have fulfilled their work, and that 
in these days of individualism and free thought, society as a 
whole is the best guardian of the religious tradition, and that 
each one can take from it the materials best adapted to the con- 
struction of his own special religion. 

This process of impregnation once commenced by the 
churches can be continued without them. Individuals are not 
alone formed by the collective or public mind or spirit, but they 
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themselves have helped to form these factors and to move them 
forward. They give back what they receive; what they breathe 
in they exhale. May we not trust the care of religion to society 
in general and have less to do with special religious institu- 
tions? It seems to me that this objection is frequently passed 
over by those who, from the fact that their religion is social, 
directly argue for the necessity of churches distinguished from 
society in general. But it may be replied that in the first place 
every organic and social development proceeds from the homo- 
geneous to the heterogeneous; from the lowest to the most 
complex unity of distinct and coérdinated organism. In the 
first phases of society, church and state, priest and king are one 
thing alone. Specialization comes with progress. Therefore it 
is more than improbable that a step back, a new confusion of 
the two institutions, should be of advantage to the interests of 
religion or of society. Moreover, though it may be said that, 
in regard to the greater part of the interests of our life, we 
derive from the social traditions a sort of genera] education, we 
have still an entire complex of special institutions for the par- 
ticular conservation of each one of these interests. So we learn 
our language from our mothers, but we go to school to acquire 
it more exactly. A man may learn many arts or sciences by 
means of books in his own study, but to attain a certain grade 
of perfection he must join other specialists in these matters. 
Now of course every man does not usually have a special perfec- 
tion in art, in science, and in literature. But religion is the 
most profound interest of every man. At the same time it is 
not one of those things in which he busies himself most pro- 
foundly, because it does not make the same impression on his 
attention as temporal needs. These last are constantly urging 
him on, and on that account, more than any other need of his 
nature, his religious interest, being both the most important and 
the most easily forgotten, requires the aid of special schools and 
institutions. ‘‘My heart was stirred within me,’’ says the 
Psalmist, ‘‘so that I forgot to eat my bread.’’ It is the function 
of the church not only to supply this bread, but also to call men 
to its table, to constrain them to come in. 

Against this point of view people sometimes maintain the 
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cause of religious individualism by arguments strictly Christian 
and supernatural. It is affirmed that the ancient dispensation 
of the law has prepared the way to the new dispensation of the 
spirit; that the church or Hebrew temple prefigured an invisible 
temple not made by hands, but made of sanctified souls known 
only to the Father who seeth in secret; that in this new order 
no one should say to his brother, ‘‘Know the Lord because all 
will be taught by God, all will know Him, from the greatest to 
the smallest.’’ From this comes the faith in the immediate gift 
of the spirit to every individual soul, which altogether dispenses 
with the necessity of an institution to teach and to guide. 

Yet even where this belief has prevailed it has never been 
affirmed in a strict and coherent way. Even the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, has its meetings with a certain amount of 
external forms and of organizations. Nor do I believe that they 
entirely leave the religious instruction of children to the Holy 
Spirit. Such an apparent want of logic may be justified by 
affirming that the immediate action of the Divine Spirit is con- 
ditioned by certain mental and moral limitations; and that 
nature prepared the way for grace. 

Now to admit this gives us all that is needed. We do not 
pretend that the visible church stands between us and God in 
the sense that we are united with Him only indirectly, by 
means of our union with the church, or that souls exist for the 
service of the church and not the church for them. We do not 
claim that the external union with a visible organism is by itself 
a state of salvation and of grace. We do say that there should 
be a living, real, spiritual union with a church, itself living, real, 
and spiritual ;— that is, with that invisible society of sanctified 
souls whose numbers and whose names are known to God alone, 
a society whose limits extend much beyond any external institu- 
tion whatsoever. It is only the communion with this church, 
the invisible one, which constitutes a state of salvation or of 
spiritual health. Communion with a visible church is at most 
a help to communion with the invisible,— a means to an end. 

But what kind of help? we may ask. The aim of religion is to 
make of all our life a continuous and conscious fulfilling of the 
divine will. It aims to make our soul to rest in the hand of 
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God as a pen in the hands of a skilful writer. For this we 
need in the first place to know all we can in regard to God and 
to His will in relation to ourselves and to the world in which 
we live. And then we need to be moved, inspired, and helped 
to do this will. 

In regard to the knowledge of God, it is of immense profit 
that the mind of the individual should be awakened to activity, 
educated and stimulated by a living tradition and also by a 
growing tradition which represents the experience and the col- 
lective reflection of a community as far as possible both vast in 
extent and ancient in point of time. I say a living and pro- 
gressing tradition,— I mean the tradition of a church which is 
always learning as well as teaching, and whose authority is 
derived from the collective experience applied to the individual, 
derived from a larger point of view with regard to a narrower 
one. 

When doctrinal authority is not of this type, it torments and 
paralyzes the mind and destroys its own proper sincerity. Its 
real function is to furnish to the soul a common language of ideas 
and of thoughts, in which the soul can clothe and express its 
own proper religious experiences, and to compare them usefully 
with those of others. We cannot personally verify and our- 
selves vitally appropriate all the instruction we receive. But 
this instruction ought to be verifiable and capable of assimila- 
tion. Otherwise we might just as well fill ourselves with 
gravel. 

If a doctrinal system were the product of a long and genuine 
experience and of collective reflection on this experience, it 
would be entirely capable of assimilation; it would give health 
and life to the individual soul. But naturally it is never so en- 
tirely. The system always contains in greater or less propor- 
tion, extraneous matter,— facts which are not facts, and induc- 
tions which are not inductions. To impose on the individual 
minds all this mass as final or incapable of rearrangement, is to 
frustrate the entire aim of doctrinal authority; it is to imprison 
the mind and not to free it. On the other hand, all the aim of 
teaching is to free the mind, to multiply its powers of experi- 
ence and of reflection. 
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But if the system is not imposed but proposed, if it is pre- 
sented as true, on the whole but not absolutely finally and in- 
fallibly true, then the very difficulty we have with it, the 
attempt to master and to appropriate the truth it contains, is an 
immense gain to our spiritual vitality. What is more boring 
than those eccentricities and the fancies of minds which try to 
invent a system absolute in itself without regard to the hard 
labor done by a whole previous generation, who forget that the 
great problems of life are always the collective problems, whose 
idea of liberty is always that we are working in a void without 
any matter resisting us. Such people fight as one who beats 
the air. A doctrinal system when given its just valuation is a 
necessary cundition of true mental liberty. Certainly we ought 
not to confound revelation with theology, the action of the spirit 
of God in the soul and in human history, with our explanation 
and more or less scientific expressions of the same action. We 
ought not to give to the one the divine honor due to the other. 

Still, a common theology is a part of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion as universal and necessary as a common form of ritual and 
worship. Every system of conduct and of action implies a 
creed, a conception of that world with which action puts us in 
relation. Action comes before thought, but not before some 
kind of knowledge. We are first impelled by instincts and in- 
tuitions; that is, by a kind of confused knowledge. Then at our 
leisure we try to explain it to ourselves in the form of clear 
thought. I felt that so and so was good. Why did I feel that 
it was good? Now theologies are legitimate and true as far as 
they are attempts to arrive at the only true significance of the 
action of God in human history and in individual souls. There 
is only one true theology, exactly as there is only one true 
science of nature. But both are ideals impossible to attain. 
Like the various hypotheses of science, those of theology differ 
in value according as they approximate to that truth which can 
not be attained. Indifference in theology is as foolish as in 
science. From the fact that no system is perfectly true it does 
not follow that one is just as good or as bad as the other, 
Every church should hold and ought to hold that its theology is 
the best, while it recognizes to all the others a certain measure 
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of truth. A church without a theology is like a man without a 
mind, a creature of impulses, passions, sentiments, without uni- 
fying principle for governing itself. I defend the cause of 
theology because it is so unpopular, and it is unpopular only 
because it has been badly abused. Instead of placing itself 
under the strict control of fact and experience, it has tended to 
justify itself at the expense of fact and of experience, to lead 
where it should follow. It is true that systems and hypotheses 
should not be lightly examined and then cast aside. But 
facts when once established should be acknowledged and 
respected. 

Moreover, the doctrinal system of the church, its theory of the 
world, of man, and of God, is entirely subordinate to life, to 
action, and to practical conduct. Even this practical direction 
is of small value if it cannot furnish inspiration and force to 
the will. It is useless to show a cripp'e the right way. What 
distinguishes the church from a school of philosophy and the- 
ology is that it works on the heart and the will and dispenses 
force and spiritual energy. 

Few of us, as a matter of fact, take account of how much of 
our moral force is derived from association with others. Not 
only because such association creates and gives occasion of its 
exercise, but also because our emotions are excited by it and 
our wills are strengthened by it in a thousand ways. We live 
in the minds and wills of our equals as a fish moves in water, 
and such is the natural medium in which the spirit moves and 
grows. This is so true that some would explain the praise and 
the blame of our conscience as a confused sense of judgments 
which our fellows would make on our secret actions if they 
knew them. This is not the whole truth if we did not add that 
it is only the judgment of good and wise men that we fear; that 
is, the judgment of goodness and wisdom which is imminent in 
the good and in the wise. 

The strong, suggestive, constructive power which is exercised 
on the individual by the community, by opinions, and by senti- 
ment, is a matter of commonplace observation. How few of us 
are able to resist it when it is our duty to do so. How many 
of us would fall innumerable times without its support. Now 
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by reason of our union with the church, we are carried along 
under the influence of a public opinion and sentiment, favorable 
to the most exalted religicus interests. And we derive from it 
an enormous strengthening of our psychic power in that di- 
rection. Our faith, enthusiasm and hope, idealism, are all 
strengthened by as many new supports as there are persons 
who divide them with us. The Ze Deum recited together in a 
crowd speaks to every one with the united force of all. Leaving 
aside altogether all question of the supernatural, the sacra- 
mental rites by which are symbolized and created new bonds 
between the church and the individual, are necessary (a vast 
experience wide as the world proves that they are so really), 
arising from powerful, collective suggestions, and derived from 
their spiritual momentum. Add to this that an ounce of good 
example which goes straight to the heart, instead of filtering 
through the brain, moves the will more effectively than a ton of 
sermons and moral tracts. And it is still more evident that 
communion with a society which aims at holiness and which has 
realized it in so many of its past and present members, must be 
a source of continuous spiritual stimulus. 

It is true that, taking man as he is, there will be in religious 
society evil as well as good example; example which is more 
evil and more scandalous because it is accompanied with a 
deeper profession. In the organization and human government 
of the church there can be much which is non-ideal and actually 
deplorable. But as to this as well as in regard to doctrinal im- 
perfections, we may be able to divide men into two classes: 
those who lag behind the present stage of the development of 
the church, and those who march ahead of it ; those for whom it 
is too much and those for whom it is too little. The first are 
not surprised nor disturbed by that which is imperfect, and they 
are helped by that which is perfect. The last are helped as 
much by that which is perfect as by that which is imperfect. 
In them the church of the future strives actively to come to its 
birth. In their discontent and conflict with the limitations 
which it imposes, their personality is deepened, their spiritual 
capacity reénforced. And that which is true of the doctrinal 
system is true of the institution on the whole. He who wishes 
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to construct a church, newly minted, chiseling it out with his 
own mind, is beating the air and is working in a vacuum. For 
good workmanship we need the hard resisting material of a real 
institution. It may appear that such men form the church, 
rather than that they are formed by it; that they teach the 
church rather than are taught by it. But this is not really 
so. The ideal which moves and directs them, the ideal of the 
church which ought to be, is inspired by the church which is. 
The church can look at such men with astonished eyes and ask, 
Who has brought these men into existence for me? But they 
are none the less its offspring, and it is a church which has 
made them what they are. 

I have only touched upon a few of the many reasons for 
holding that a church is necessary to the religious development 
of the individual soul. Woe to the man by himself — Vaesoli. 
This really tells the whole story. “Sir,’’ said Dr. Johnson, 
“it isa thing extremely dangerous for a man not to belong to 
some church.” 

It seems plain enough that churches are also necessary for 
the collective religion of a people or a nation, assuming the 
necessity of such a collective religion. I say churches rather 
than a church, because although unity of faith and of religious 
observance may secure the end more easily and more efficacious- 
ly, we cannot say that it is absolutely necessary. The reli- 
gious needs of collective life are more simple and more necessary 
than those of individual life. The religion a nation requires is 
more or less an ethical, natural religion, a sense of duty towards 
God as the source and mystical sanction of political and inter- 
national justice, a feeling of a national cause as identified with 
the cause of the kingdom of God on earth. And since these 
elementary principles are proper to all civilized religions, the 
division of the churches does not endanger seriously the collec- 
tive religion of the nation. They are in this respect virtually 
one. It is evident, then, that to the degree that churches are 
necessary to individual religion they are indirectly necessary to 
collective religion. For public opinion is formed by the con- 
fluence of individual opinion. 

But churches have, too, a more direct influence! Since in the 
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first place they are corporations whose opinions every wise gov- 
ernment ought to consider. And in the second place, by the 
simple fact of their existence, of their movements, and indeed of 
their conflicts, they keep religion and its fundamental principles 
continually before the public conscience. If they were changed 
into secret societies, if they were suppressed and chased into 
the catacombs as certain secularists desire, if the name of God 
were never uttered publicly, it is clear that the faith and ideal- 
ism of the public conscience would be seriously weakened. 
Still, I do not wish to stop to develop this part of my argument, 
because there is little to be said here which is not altogether ob- 
vious. But I pass on to consider the objection that if all this is 
true in regard to the necessity of churches in the abstract, it is 
not really true of churches as we know them by experience. 
What alienates so many good and religious people and causes 
them to seek refuge in private and personal religion, is the con- 
viction that churches, little by little, have become obstacles 
rather than aids to religion. Their scandals, their divisions, 
their dogmatic pretensions, their insistence on infallibility, their 
clericalism, their blind spirit of conservatism, and so on, are re- 
garded as ultimately responsible for all the discredit brought 
upon the name of Christianity, for all the skepticism and un- 
belief which has invaded the modern world. 

I believe that this judgment is accidental, one-sided, and 
pessimistic, but I do not wish to deny that first appearances are 
all in its favor. Such undeniable miseries and abuses, how- 
ever, are not an argument either for the abolition of churches in 
general or for the abolition of existing churches. But they re- 
quire an accurate and careful criticism of the causes of the evils 
with the purpose of bringing a remedy for them. Strictly 
speaking, a similar problem arises from the abuses of civiliza- 
tion, social and political. Yet we know very well that we can- 
not return by a single step to a savage condition, and that if we 
did so we should be constrained to construct in the course of 
time another civilization which would be subject to the same 
abuses; that therefore the only sane remedy is to revise and re- 
adjust the system which we actually have. I do not say that 
revolutions are never necessary, but a useful revolution is not a 
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return to anarchy but the cutting of dead branches or the 
grafting of new institutions on the trunk. 

To investigate the causes of the failure of churches would be 
an endless task. But I wish to note what I consider as the 
most fundamental and universal. And I am speaking here of 
churches which I know best, those of the Catholic type, Oriental 
and Occidental, Roman and Anglican. For Catholicism repre- 
sents the full development of that ecclesiasticism which enters 
to some extent into the idea of every Christian community from 
the simple fact that it is an organized body. And the Protes- 
tant churches represent so many unfortunate attempts to avoid 
the abuse of ecclesiasticism. I say unfortunate because they 
do not go to the root of the evil which a more certain historical 
knowledge alone enables us to eliminate. 

However paradoxical it may appear, the churches have failed 
not because they presumed too much on themselves but be- 
cause they have thought too little of themselves. The faith that 
the spirit of the resurrected Christ would abide with the church 
unto the end, imminent in all its members, guiding it progres- 
sively to the complete truth, was soon supplanted by the belief 
that this function was a monopoly of apostolic times, that the 
duty of the church was therefore to adhere rigidly to the insti- 
tutions and formulas of that age; that those of every succeed- 
ing age possessed rights to divine authority that were only 
secondary and dependent. The apostolic institutions and 
formulas were regarded not as provisional but as final, as oblig- 
atory not only for that age but for every age. There was no 
idea that institutions and formulas could be inspired by the 
spirit of Christ and yet not be more than its human expression ; 
that they might have the value of a provisional effort, and yet 
belong to that fixed and immutable spirit itself; that more re- 
cent and different expressions could be equally inspired and 
equally true. The church of the present was reduced into 
slavery to the human elements of the church of the past. It 
could not withstand development, but its course was zigzag and 
perverted by this very state of slavery. 

Institutions such as the monarchical episcopate or the papacy, 
instead of founding their rights on the living church to adapt 
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the human expression of the spirit to present exigencies, pre- 
tended to possess apostolic antiquity and divine immobility. 
So it was that the church bound iron fetters around its body 
and became that deformed monstrosity against which Luther 
revolted. And yet the first Protestants held firmly to the prin- 
ciple that primitive Christianity should be a hard rule for all 
succeeding ages, denying similar authority to the present 
church. If they retained a certain number of more recent ec- 
clesiastical developments they were considered as purely human 
and on. that account on a plane lower than the apostolic insti- 
tution. The truth is that they are neither purely human nor 
purely divine. But as apostolic institutions they are partly 
human and partly divine ; that is, they are the human expression 
of a divine inspiration. The spirit which animates them is im- 
mutable and absolutely perfect. The human application is 
provisional and capable of being perfected. 

For this reason it appears that the church has not had suffi- 
cient respect for itself. It has created for itself the obstacle 
of a false reverence for the past which contradicts its faith in 
the permanent presence of Christ in the midst of it. 

Strictly connected with this cause of ecclesiastical sterility is 
the great eclipse of the light spiritual energy which was destined 
to guide and lead the church. The spirit lives and works in 
every Christian soul and it is by the cooperation of minds and 
individual wills that the collective will and mind of the church, 
which is also the directive will and mind, should be formed. 
But in the Catholic churches there has come to prevail, little by 
little, an external and mechanical conception of authority by 
which first the laity, then the lower clergy, and finally in the 
Roman Catholicism, even the bishops have been excluded from 
any influence over the mind and the will which governs the 
church. With all these members excluded, the work of the 
spirit is lost in respect to the church. Or if it makes itself felt 
as naturally it does in a certain measure, it is in a surreptitious 
and illegitimate way. It is not to be wondered at that churches 
languish when the large currents of grace are reduced to such a 
miserable drop. 

But the echo which the democratic spirit of the day finds in 
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the Gospel and in the first Christian documents is too powerful 
to allow such usurpation to continue for long. The church is 
the communion of the faithful, its authority is the authority of 
the faithful in their entire collectivity, bishops, priests, and lay- 
men. The sources of life and of inspiration, too long closed, 
should be opened up to water and to renew the face of the 
earth. 

As things are now, it is principally from the laity that the 
liberation must come. Even if they wish to move, the clergy 
are bound hand and feet, and it has never happened that classes 
who have taken in their hands the reins of government could 
let them go without a struggle. But if the laity holds the low- 
est place in the hierarchical church, it constitutes the large 
foundation on which that church rests. While the laity is 
passive, patient, and indifferent, they do nothing. But the 
spirit of God is commencing to disturb this peace and to make 
the laity impatient of the load which burdens their shoulders. 
Individually, the priest is above the layman because he repre- 
sents the entire body, lay and clerical, against the individual. 
Collectively the laity is above the clergy because he who sits at 
table is above him who serves. The laity represents not the 
whole but by far the greater part of a community which is 
equally penetrated in every part by the spirit of Christ. All 
the ecclesiastical mechanism exists for its service. If this does 
not work, if those who ought to help it no longer help it, they 
should help themselves by themselves, they cannot cast their 
own responsibility on the shoulders of their servants and minis- 
ters. Reform must come from the laity, as it has come so fre- 
quently through the pressure of public opinion, through the 
diffusion of sound ideas, through financial control; above all, 
by an active and serious cooperation in the practical work of 
the church. 

We are your servants in Christ, all things are yours, whether 
Paul or Apollos or Cephas, you are Christ’s and Christ is God’s. 
The church is more your affair than that of the clergy. If you 
leave it longer to the clergy it will disappear before your eyes. 
To-day it is no longer our fault. We are enveloped in a net of 
a system which our forefathers have prepared, thanks to the 
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apathetic, supine indifference of the laity of past times. The 
small minority of us who wish to be free cannot become so 
without your help. The majority of our class is too strong. 
If we were well backed up by the laity, however gravely the 
clergy are incapacitated and however slowly they may work, 
the general mind and will of the entire community will prevail 
in the end; and in the formation of these factors every man 
can contribute if he likes. 

What then should be the attitude of an intelligent layman 
towards his own and towards other churches? He ought 
to hold his church in high esteem, but not to esteem it 
too much; he ought to esteem it highly for the simple 
reason that he belongs to it, professes to believe that it is 
the best, or at least the best for him. Perhaps it might 
not be so for the inhabitants of the Fiji Islands or for incar- 
nate angels. He is bound to it by natural duties of fidelity 
and of service, as he is bound to his own country. Loyalty 
does not render us blind to the limitations of those whom we 
love, rather it quickens our vision. But while disloyalty picks 
out such limitations with an unworthy pleasure like a beast of 
prey in search of carrion, loyalty discovers them with the eye of 
an anxious doctor looking for dangerous symptoms. Loyalty 
implies a firm faith and hope in the mission, in the divine des- 
tiny of our own church, such as the patriot feels (though he 
may not be a chauvinist) for his country however small and op- 
pressed it is. And in this there is no bigotry, no condemnation 
of other churches, nor do I think that a man can never under 
any circumstances leave one church for another. But I do 
think that the circumstances which may justify such a step are 
extraordinarily rare, and that in the greater number of cases, 
this step is an act of weakness and of impatience, an abandon- 
ment of those difficulties which develop the moral and spiritual 
character of the man. 

Naturally if he holds to an absolute idea of the truth, and if 
he is persuaded that one church only is absolutely true, and that 
all the others including his own are absolutely false, then let 
him gird up his loins and leave the city devoted to destruction. 

But such a view is not possible for men who read and reflect. 
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Yet, because no church is absolutely true, because all stress 
some one particular aspect of the truth greater than any other, 
it does not follow that one is as good as another, and that we 
are not bound to adhere to that which appears to us better. 
If heresies and divisions are a psychological necessity, a result 
of the attempt of our one-sided or narrow minds to embrace a 
many-sided truth, unity remains still the ideal which we should 
try to approach more closely. This we shall do in the most 
efficacious way by each one of us working in his own sphere, by 
each seeking to realize the ideal church in our non-ideal com- 
munity. In this way the different churches will come to re- 
semble one another more and more, just as rivers which broaden 
out as they draw near to the ocean of eternity in which all fin- 
ally enter and are united. 


Translated by W. Lioyp Bevan. 


New York City. 
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The monk of the Middle Ages had one delightful quality that 
endears him to us —he was a book lover of a type now van- 
ished from the earth. Not in the least a bibliophile in our 
modern sense, he knew nought of first editions, nor of Elzevir 
and Caxton; not in the least a specialist, he exhausted no little 
plot of literature with his gleanings ; not in the least a collector 
of many books, he was well content with the twenty at his 
bed’s head, or with the hundred in his cloister library. But in 
a reverence that often rises to whole-souled and enthusiastic 
worship, he finds no fellow among us. In a day when human 
life was cheaply reckoned, the living word was cherished far 
beyond, not only our estimate but our ken. “Take thou a 
book into thine hands,’”’ murmurs with bowed head one of these 
monks now unknown, ‘as Simon the first took the Child Jesus 
into his arms to carry him and kiss.” Another, not unknown, 
the great Thomas a Kempis himself declares that ‘a priest 
without books is like a horse without a bridle, a boat without 
oars, a bird without wings.’”” The very scribe bends devoutly 
to his task, and having reached his Finis, fingers to implore the 
reader not to fail in perfect courtesy to the work of his hands : 
“To a writer the last line is as sweet as port to a sailor. Three 
fingers hold the pen, but the whole body toils.” And what a 
labor of love it was, lavishing itself upon graceful scroll and 
dainty flower, gorgeous capital and clear upright minuscule! 
This singer of the Mibelungen Lied attains to his superlative in 
likening the splendid beauty of his hero Siegfried to that of an 
illuminated letter in a manuscript. When work of scribe and 
binder was done, gold and silver and precious stones were 
brought to the book as noble offerings to the sheltering boards 
that enclosed so much wisdom. 

Deeply imbued with this high reverence is the Philobiblion 
of old Richard de Bury. How solemnly the worthy bishop 
bows his heart at the shrine of good books! ‘We are not only 
rendering service to God in preparing new volumes, but also 
exercising an office of sacred piety, when we treat books care- 
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fully and again when we restore them to their proper places and 
commend them to inviolable custody ; that they may rejoice in 
purity while we have them in our hands and rest securely when 
they are put back in their repositories.” And then the grave 
style kindles and glows, as the prelate thunders anathema 
against irreverent readers : against the lazy youth marring pages 
by his booksmarks, or by the droppings of fruit and cheese and 
wine; against the drowsy head napping over the manuscript 
and wrinkling the fine vellum in his slumber; against the var- 
let smelling of May, who stuffs the precious volumes with violets 
and primrose, roses and quatrefoil; against the sacrilege done 
to the lily leaves by crying child, smutty scullion, and grease- 
stained fingers of sweaty layman; above all against the careless 
hand that casts the book aside, to gather dust on its open 
leaves. He cites, quite in Isaak Walton’s manner, a sacred 
precedent, dear to medizval bookmen: ‘When Jesus had read 
the Book of Isaiah, he rolled it up with reverence and returned 
it to the minister.” 

Such loving reverence as this founded the libraries of cloister 
and college, and filled them with eager workers. As we read 
the quaint words of Bury and other bookmen, the busy scene 
comes before us: the medieval book-room with its huge presses, 
its high desks and oaken seats, its black-beamed ceiling, its 
gently undulating floors—such a room as that at Merton College 
or at Winborne Minster— and it is easy to fancy the monks or 
clerks bending over the chained folios by the light that falls 
through the long diamond-paned windows. ‘In that cloister,” 
says Bede of Jarrow, “I found it sweet to learn or to teach or 
to write.” Fancy goes farther and follows the lives of the books 
themselves. Such a vivid sense of personality have many noble 
volumes that authors or scribes often give them proud tongues. 
“King Alfred translated every word of me into English and 
sent me to his scribes South and North,” declares the Old Eng- 
lish version of the great Gregory’s ‘‘ Pastoral Care.” thus 
established that holy and just bookman, Aldhelm, a noble scop 
who was bishop in Britain. I am a book of weight, so I tell 
the true word and never a lie,” vaunts the Cambridge text of 
that Book of Noble Dames, De Laudibus Virginum. In the 
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great Exeter Codex, the sacred Book chants the wonderful story 
of its life through all the stages of preparing the parchment, 
shaping and trimming the leaves, inscribing the contents, bind- 
ing and adorning the now revered voiume, and sending it forth 
for the happiness of men and the glory of God. Here is this 
noble poem in my faithful, if rough translation : 


Formerly a foe | of vital force bereft me, 

Wrenched away my world-strength ; | wet me quickly after, 
Dipped me deep in water, | dragged me forth anon; 

Set me in the sunshine, | where I shortly lost 

All hairs that I had. | Hard and fierce the knife-edge 

Cut me through and through, | cleansed of every blemish. 
Me deft fingers folded ; | and the wild fowl’s feather 
Sprinkled me with spume, | left its spoor across me, 
Bounding o’er the horn’s rim, | bearing forth the black dye; 
With its inky stream | stepping on me proudly 

Swart of track it swept me. | Swathed me then in covers 
Prompt of help a hero | with hard hide enclosed me, 
Girded me with gold; | then the gleeful workman 
Wrapped me well around | with the woven wires. 

Now may rich adornments | and the rubrics bright 

And my wondrous holdings | carry wide the fame 

Of high heaven’s Lord, | not of hell the torments. 

So, if brains of earth | will to use my blessings, 

They will be the sounder, | and the more successful, 

In their hearts the higher, | happier in their thoughts ; 
They will have wise spirits, | and a wealth of friends, 
Ever sweet and social, | ever sure and good, 

Ever true and tried, | who their gains will treble 

And their glory bruit | by all gracious means, 

Who, with loyal love | and with long embraces, 

Hold them in heart’s grapple. 


Well might such books celebrate their glories, for their careers 
are often far more romantic than ever the adventurous lives of 
earls and thanes that sailed and loved and fought when these 
volumes were in the making! The worriors died by push 
of pike, and helmet and sword are rust and dust; but 
the gold of the illuminations is as bright and the broad 
script as clear as when the scribe labored lovingly over 
them a thousand years ago. Perhaps the most enthralling of 
all the stories told of famous English books is the tale of the 
wanderings of the Lindisfarne Gospels by land and sea. What 
viking of its day can rival it? From various quarters we piece 
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together the narrative and learn how Bishop Eadfrith wrought 
the book seven hundred years after the Christ-birth, how Bil- 
frith the anchorite adorned it with gold and gems, how Eadwulf 
bore it away on a perilous journey, to escape the ravaging 
Danes, how his henchman, Hundred, lost it in the sea, and re- 
covered it miraculously by Saint Cuthbert’s timely aid. Old 
Simeon of Durham tells that part of the story: ‘The Nor- 
thumbrians found that the sea had retreated much further than 
usual ; and, going out three miles or more, they discovered the 
Book of the Holy Gospels, which had lost none of the external 
brilliancy of its gems and gold, nor any of the internal beauty 
of the illuminations and the fairness of its leaves, but appeared 
as if it had been wholly untouched by water. By this were 
their hearts refreshed with much joy.’’ You can see the salty 
stains of some voyage on its vellum yet in the manuscript room 
of the British Museum. The famous quarto of the Beowulf has 
stood another test, that of fire, and has come forth from the 
burning of the Cotton Library with its edges scorched by flame, 
and some of its story sadly marred. Another adventurous vol- 
ume of early poetry crossed the Alps either with Anglo-Saxon 
pilgrims on their way to Rome or in the collection of the dis- 
tinguished Cardinal Guala, and has rested for many centuries at 
Vercelli. That ancient volume whose very title is a mystery, 
“The Red Booke of Darbye,”’ fills the credulous reader in the 
twilight of the Corpus Christi library at Cambridge with an un- 
canny interest, by the dim legend on its fly-leaf: “This book 
was sumtime held in such reverence in Darbyeshire that it was 
commonlie believed that whosoever should sweare untrulie upon 
this booke should run mad.”” In the magnificent monument at 
St. Saviour’s Church just across London Bridge in Southwark, 
the sculptured head of the ‘‘Moral Gower” had rested for five 
hundred years on three marble books representing his work in 
English, Latin, and French, before his lost French poem of thirty 
thousand verses was found in a private library in the North. 
There is yet another English volume, less beautiful than the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, less valuable perhaps than the Beowulf, 
but in name and fame yielding to none, the venerable Codex in 
the Chapter Library of Exeter Cathedral. It is older than the 
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great Church of the West that guards it so carefully, older in- 
deed than the see of Exeter itself. It was a half-century — 
some say a century—old, when Leofric, who had moved the q 
see from Crediton to Exeter, made his famous donations to the al 
Cathedral. All the things that he gave— vestments, chalices, i 
candlesticks, bells, banners, and many books—have vanished in | 
the mists of the yester-year, or have found their way into other if 
hands, except this splendid folio, called in the bequest, “One i 
great English book on various topics composed in verse.” For iH 
thirty generations Exeter priests have cherished it faithfully, | | 
save during one unguarded moment—who knows how long 
ago?—when one of its keepers, more careless than the rest, q 
dropped a bit of burning wood upon the sacred page, and the i) 
life of the Book nearly went out in smoke and flame. The vol- 
ume bears the scar of this adventure—a deep gash that has 
robbed us of some delightful verses. But this is the only mark i 
of the centuries. 

The visitor who has come so far to see and study the ancient i 
leaves, is led into the august presence of the Book by the im 
gracious Chancellor. For many moments he stands in charmed 4 ie 
wonder. This is the Yarrow of his Bookland—and in the joy i 
of the visit, he can find no words. The retreating footsteps of | i 


his guide and the metallic clang of closing doors do not arouse 
him from his reverie; time and space have fallen away, and he 
hears the roll of the ages. Of what wonders is this Book not a 
part: the founding of the Norman Church itself, the rearing of 
the mighty transeptal towers that stretch forth giant hands to 
heaven, the growth of nave and choirs under the hands of in- 
spired Bishop-builders, the decoration of the Lady Chapel, so 
long its own dwelling-place? What dangers has it not survived : a 
the forces of Stephen battering against the doors, the ruthless k 1 
decrees of Henry turning monks adrift, the defacements of the | 
days of Edward VI, the axes and hammers of Puritans, hacking 
pillars, hewing down cloisters, shattering windows? It has seen 
a great church robbed of early splendors and crumbled by 
decay, regain, through gracious restoration, its exquisite har- 
mony. “For eight hundred years,” in Ruskin’s fine words, 
“the cathedral has lifted from the midst of a populous city grey 
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cliffs of lofty stone into the midst of sailing birds and silent 
air.” The Book is well worthy of its noble home, for, like all 
the Old English manuscripts and unlike the Old French, it has 
about it the air of libraries and learning, of wealth and dignity. 

The Codex now lies open revealing its treasures. Its first 
pages are full of the story of the Christ, and we hear even 
through the rough alliterative verse the sweet and solemn chant- 
ing of antiphons of Advent, the triumphant Ascension hymns, 
and the dread trumpet-call to Judgment. Now we read the 
tale of the fierce struggle between the Fiend and St. Guthlac in 
the English fens at Crowland; or we learn of the wonders of 
the Happy Land,—an early Avalon or Cockayne,— in which the 
Phcenix dwells far from misty, windy England. Then the Book 
leaves monkish themes and becomes Germanic to the core, 
indeed almost heathen, as it repeats the lament of the poor 
wanderer over the loss of his lord and of the old happy days in 
the mead-hall, sings the song of the sea-wearied sailor, tossing 
on a wintry ocean, mourns with the woman cruelly banished to 
the wildwood, or sadder still, pictures an ancient city fallen into 
decay. These are pure elegies; but the gnomic and didactic 
note, never long absent when an Englishman is making verses, 
creeps into the Book, and the gifts and moods and fates of men 
fill several pages. Now a handful of proverbs, now a fragment 
of bestiary or unnatural history, now the world-old dispute of 
Body and Soul, give to the volume a large variety. 

But this visitor's interest is centered in the later pages of the 
Book, and in the hundred little poems that reveal every phase 
of Old English life from the highest to the lowest. These 
smack not of the cloister but of court and cottage, of the simple 
ways of the countryside, of the lore of little things that mean 
to us all far more than wars and the fate of monarchs. And, as 
the reader lingers over these delightful leaves, he is aware of 
their vivid sense of perception which seems to belong to a child 
like world where all impressions are new and all things are first 
turned to the uses of man. The dew is on the flower, and the 
bird is timidly tuning its notes, before bursting into full voice. 
In this glorious young world there is nothing mean or base, 
because custom does not lie like a weight upon the tiniest de- 
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tails of life. Every man sees clearly, since he deems each thing 
worthy of his sight and of his telling. To match this naiveteé, 
we should have to turn to Homer. 

The faint echoes of the choral music, which affected young 
Pendennis so deeply in this very church of Exeter, penetrate 
the library corner. The light of the long English afternoon 
falls upon the Book ; and the student bends his head lower, for 
here, under the edges of the vellum that clumsily seeks to repair 
the evil wrought by the burning wood, peer out furtively letters 
that no man has read or recorded for many hundred years. 
Now and then, in the gold-light, these letters form themselves 
into words, and the long-lost sense of the passage is restored. 
At such rare moments as these, the manuscript-reader feels a 
double joy ; the delight of discovery that all investigators know ; 
and the quickened consciousness of an intimate companionship 
with the past that he loves. Thus he finds himself exalted to 
such medizval reverence for the noble Codex that he murmurs 
the petition of a worthy Old English scribe: “I beseech each 
man, prince or ward of kingdom, who may take in his hands 
and read this book, that, with all the power abiding in him, he 
shall promote the wins» ne craft of the writer.” 


FREDERICK TUPPER, JR. 


University of Vermont. 
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THE LAW OF THE DRAMA* 


To the volume of the Annales du Thédtre for 1893, Ferdinand 
Brunetiére contributed a Preface, which he called the ‘Law of 
the Drama.’ In this essay he formulated more elaborately a 
theory which he had already summarily suggested and casually 
applied in the series of lectures on the ‘Epoques du Théatre 
Frangais (1636-1850),’ delivered at the Odéon theater in the 
winter of 1891-2. This theory emerged into view in the open- 
ing lecture on Corneille’s Czd; and it was a little more fully 
stated in the final lecture on Scribe and Musset. As the lecturer 
pursued his task the importance and the utility of this theory 
seem to have impressed him more and more; and after the course 
of lectures was published in 1892, he considered his theory anew 
and in its remoter implications before setting it forth by itself in 
his contribution to the Annales du Thédtre for 1893. 

In this Preface Bruneti¢re began by pointing out that the so- 
called ‘rules of the drama” are evidently invalid. By the 
“rules of the drama” he meant the code of restrictions 
which were held to give correctness to comedy and especially to 
tragedy. This legislation was the result of the amplification by 
La Harpe and Nepomucéne Lemercier of principles laid down 
by Boileau and d’Aubignac and derived directly from the 
Italian theorists of the Renaissance, Castelvetro and Robortello. 
The decisions of these critics have been overruled by the au- 
thority of the many writers of undeniable dramatic power who 
have violated the so-called rules in every modern language. Of 
course, there are conventions of the drama as there are con- 
ventions of every other art; and in the drama the conventions 
change with the conditions of the theater itself and with the 
modified circumstances of actual performance on the stage. 
But there are in reality no rules of the drama which every play- 
wright is bound to obey; and there cannot be any. 

Yet, since the drama differs fundamentally from the epic and 
from prose-fiction, it must have some essential principle of its 
own. If this essential principle can be discovered, then we shall 


* This article constitutes a ean toe which Professor Matthews has kindly 
furnished from his forthcoming book, A Study of the Drama,to be pub- 


lished in March by Houghton, Mifflin & Company.— EpITor. 
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be in possession of the sole law of the drama, the one obligation 
which all writers for the st ge must accept now; if we examine a 
collection of typical plays of every kind, tragedies and melo- 
dramas, comedies and farces, we shall find that the starting point 
of every one of them is the same. Some one central character 
wants something ; and this exercise of volition is the mainspring 
of the action. In Corneille’s Czd, Chiméne wishes to avenge 
her father. In Moliére’s School for Wives, Arnolphe wishes to 
marry Agnés, whose ignorance seems to him a guarantee of 
fidelity. Even in a farce of Labiche’s the hero wishes to get 
out of the awkward complications in which he is involved. But 
Labiche’s hero is opposed in his desires by the fear of reprisals. 
Moliére’s elderly hero is unable to attain his desire because love 
for Horace awakens the unbending resolution of Agnés. And 
Corneille’s heroine is thwarted in the attaining of her desire by 
the opposition of a stronger will than her own. In every suc- 
cessful play, modern or ancient, we shall find this clash of con- 
tending desires, this assertion of the human will against strenu- 
ous opposition of one kind or another. 

Here, then, we have what Brunetiére declared to be the /aw 
of the drama. He made it plain that the drama must reveal 
the human will in action; and that the central figure in the play 
must know what he wants and must strive for it with incessant 
determination. And this is what differentiates the drama from 
the novel,— Figaro, for instance, from Gi/ Blas. The hero of 
Beaumarchais has a will of his own and fights for his own hand; 
he knows what he wants and he knows why he wants it. The 
hero of Le Sage drifts through life along the line of least resist- 
ance; he has no plans of his own and he takes what chances to 
come his way. Figaro acts for himself; Gil Blas is acted upon. 
The play of Beaumarchais may be made into an acceptable 
novel, but the novel of Le Sage cannot be made into an accepta- 
ble play. A novel may be dramatized successfully only when it is 
inherently dramatic,—that is to say, only when its central figure 
is master of his fate and captain of his soul. Action in the 
drama is thus seen to be not mere movement or external agita- 
tion; but is the assertion of a will which knows itself. 

Brunetiére maintained also that when this law of the drama is 
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once firmly grasped, it will help to differentiate more precisely the 
several dramatic species. If the obstacles against which the will 
of the hero has to contend are insurmountable,— Fate or Provi- 
dence or the laws of nature,—then there is tragedy, and the 
end of the struggle is likely to be death, since the hero is de- 
feated in advance. But if these obstacles are not absolutely 
insurmountable, being only social conventions and human pre- 
judices, then he has a possible chance to attain his desire ;— and 
in this case we have the serious drama without an inevitably fatal 
ending. Change this obstacle a little, equalize the conditions of 
the struggle, set two human wills in opposition ;— and there we 
have comedy. And if the obstacle is of a still lower order, 
merely an absurdity of custom, for instance, we find ourselves in 
farce. Of course, these several dramatic species rarely exist. in 
complete purity of type ; comedy often declines into farce, for ex- 
ample, and farce not infrequently elevates itself toward comedy. 

Brunetiére found a confirmation of his theory in the fact that 
the drama has most amply flourished when the national will has 
stiffened itself for a magnificent effort. Greek tragedy is con- 
temporary with Salamis ; and the Spanish drama is contemporary 
with the conquest of the new world. Shakespeare was a man 
when the Armada was repulsed ; Corneille and Moli¢re were made 
possible by the work of Henry IV and Richelieu; Lessing and 
Goethe and Schiller came after Frederick. And the Orientals 
have no vital drama because they are fatalists, because they do 
not believe in that free will without which the drama cannot 
exist. It is significant that men of action, Richelieu, Condé, 
Frederick, Napoleon, have ever been fond of the theater. A be- 
lief in free will is always favorable to the drama, whereas a belief 
in foreordination is not unfavorable to the novel, the heroes of 
which are not called upon to know their own minds. 

Here Brunetiére rested his case. He concluded by calling 
attention to the difference between the so-called rules of the 
drama — which are always narrow, always rigid and always cer- 
tain to be broken sooner or later because of this narrow rigidity — 
and this one single law of the theater, as he stated it, large, 
supple, flexible in its application, very simple in itself and yet 
very general, very rich in its consequences, and ever ready to 
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enrich itself still further by all the confirmations which experi- 
ence and reflection may supply. 

It is not too much to say that this statement of the law of the 
drama is the most suggestive and the most important contribu- 
tion to the theory of the theater which has been made for many 
years. Itis as significant as any of Lessing’s contributions to 
the theory of art. The more clearly it is perceived the more 
illuminating it will be found. Brunetiére has here given us the 
key to many an obscurity. He has provided us with an instru- 
ment for gauging the true dramatic value of a play. He has put 
into our hands the means whereby we can explain difficulties 
otherwise very puzzling. For instance, he has enabled us to see 
why it is that the mediazval mysteries, and also the English 
chronicle-plays (which more or less follow the mediaeval model), 
are not so interesting as the tragedies in which we find the hero 
“at war with the words of fate.” To the central figure of the 
chronicle play things merely happen, and while we may be in- 
terested now and again in the separate episodes, our attention is 
only languidly held by ths story as a whole ; whereas the central 
figure of the tragedian stands forth the embodiment of will, 
knowing what he wants and bending all his powers to the ac- 
complishment of his purpose. This Jaw of the drama explains 
also why novels abounding in variety of incident have often 
failed to attract the public when they were dramatized. 

If any cavil must be made, it is that Brunetiére took upon 
himself to lay down the law somewhat arbitrarily. Perhaps it 
might have been better to say that a comparison of all the 
masterpieces of the drama, and of all the plays of less value 
which have now and again achieved a fleeting success on the 
stage, discloses the fact that the attention of an audience in a 
theater can be aroused and retained only by an exhibition of 
the human will. As individuals we can find pleasure in reading 
about the misadventures of characters with no minds of their 
own ; but when we are massed together as spectators in the play- 
house these nerveless creatures no longer satisfy us and we de- 
mand men of a sterner sort, with iron in the blood to struggle 
valiantly for the desire of their hearts. The career of a charac- 
ter to whom things merely happen seems to us insufficiently in- 
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teresting when it is represented before us collectively in action 
on the stage, although we may severally follow such a career 
more or less eagerly when we read about it in the study. It is 
true that now and again a piece may delight some few of us sole- 
ly by its subtle revelations of character or its ironic pictures of 
life; but the plays which have pleased long and pleased many 
have always an essential struggle to serve as a backbone. 

In other words, what Brunetiére promulgated as a hard and 
fast decree may be set forth, if we prefer another statement, as 
a logical deduction from the accumulated experience of man- 
kind. It is only fair to point out that Brunetiére, even though he 
allowed himself to declare the law rather authoritatively, asserted 
it to be derived from observation. And his theory is a contri- 
bution to the study of the psychology of the crowd, as distin- 
guished from the psychology of the individual human units who 
make up the mass. 

While the credit for declaring this law thus clearly and of ap- 
plying it so as to bring out the special quality of the drama and 
to make plain the fundamental difference between a play and a 
novel, is undoubtedly due to Brunetiére, he had not a few pred- 
ecessors who had at least glimpsed the theory which he was to 
isolate sharply. It is impossible that so pregnant a truth about 
one of the chiefest of the arts should not have been perceived 
by earlier critics. Voltaire, for example, in one of his letters as- 
serted that every scene in a play should represent a combat; 
and Stevenson declares that ‘‘a good serious play must be 
founded on one of the passionate cruces of life, where duty and 
inclination come nobly to the grapple.’ This coincides with 
Schlegel’s assertion that tragedy deals with the moral freedom 
of man, which can be displayed only ‘‘in a conflict with his sen- 
suous impusles.’’ So Coleridge emphasized the fact that acci- 
dents ought not to be introduced into tragedy, since ‘‘in the 
tragic the free will of man is the first cause.’” And in Wilhelm 
Meister, Goethe had gone so far as to say that, while the hero 
of a novel might be passive, the hero of a play must be active, 
since ‘‘all events oppose him, and he either clears and removes 
every obstacle out of his path, or else he becomes their victim.”’ 

Probably the source of the opinions of Goethe and Schlegel is 
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to be sought in Hegel, who has treated tragedy at length and if 
with his customary subtlety. In setting forth compactly i, 
Hegel’s opinions, Professor Bradley admits that ‘‘in all tragedy } | 
there is some sort of collision or conflict — conflict of feelings, . 
modes of thought, desires, wills, purposes; conflict of persons i 
with one another, or with circumstances or with themselves.’’ | H 
Then the British critic brings out the German philosopher’s in- a 
sistence on the essential point that ‘‘pity for mere misfortune, . | 
like fear of it, is not tragic pity or fear,’’ since ‘‘these are due 

to the spectacle of the conflict and its attendant suffering, which 

do not appeal simply to our sensibilities or our instinct of self- 

preservation, but also to our deeper mind or spirit.’’ This truly 

tragic conflict appeals to our spirit because it is of the spirit, 
being a conflict ‘‘between powers that rule man’s spiritual life 
and have the right to rule it. They are the substance of hu- 
manity, and especially of man’s ethical nature. The family 
and the state, the bond of parent and child, of brother and 
sister, of husband and wife, of citizen and ruler, or citizen and 
citizen, with the obligations and feelings appropriate to these 
bonds; and again the powers of personal love and honor, or of 
devotion to a great cause or an ideal interest like religion or 
science, or some kind of social welfare — such are the forces ex- 
hibited in tragic action.’’ And as these are all acknowledged to 
be ‘‘powers rightfully claiming human obedience, their exhibition 
in tragedy has that interest, at once deep and universal, which 
is essential to a great work of art.’’ 

Brunetiére’s theory may be more or less contained in Hegel’s 
theory; but it needed to be extracted and set apart. Quite 
possibly the German philosopher may have exerted an influence 
upon the French critic. Brunetiére’s immediate predecessors, 
his elder contemporaries in criticism, Renan and Taine and 
Scherer, had all been nourished on the German philosopher. 
Taine had given a year of his youth to incessant absorption of 
Hegel, whom he described as ‘‘Spinoza multiplied by Aris- 
totle.’’ It was from Hegel that Taine took over his own theory 
of the influence of race and locality upon the development of 
literature. It would excite no wonder if we should find Brune- 
tigre, who was so profoundly influenced by Taine, in his turn 
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elaborating a pregnant suggestion of Taine’s master; and the 
French critic might be totally unconscious of the source from 
which he had derived the elements of his theory. 

But is Brunetiére’s law of the drama really contained in 
Hegel’s theory of tragedy? After all, Hegel is dealing with 
tragedy merely, and not with the whole range of the drama; 
and he is only giving his own analysis of the old theory of the 
tragic conflict. Brunetiére went much further and declared a 
principle by which the drama as a whole is differentiated abso- 
lutely from the epic and prose-fiction. The French critic's law 
governs comedy and farce as well as tragedy. Furthermore, 
even in considering tragedy, Brunetiére laid stress not so much 
on the circumstances of the conflict, of the struggle in which 
the hero is involved, as on the assertion of the hero’s will. He 
made plain the fact that the truly dramatic element does not lie 
in the mere clash of contending forces, but rather in the volition 
of the hero himself, in the firm resolution which steels a man 
for the struggle. This is a most significant simplification of 
the older idea; and it is most helpful. 

In this simplification Brunetiére has gone behind Hegel; in- 
deed, it may be said that he has gone back to Artistotle. The 
‘*Master of all that know’’ was ever the ardent champion of free 
will against determinism; and perhaps this sympathetic ad- 
vocacy of a principle which we must now acknowledge to be the 
fundamental characteristic of the drama is added evidence that 
Aristotle was not only the first but also the foremost of draniatic 
critics. He held Sophocles to be the mightiest of the three 
great Greek dramatic poets; and one reason for this preference 
is probably his keen appreciation of the dramaturgic dexterity 
of the author of Cdipus, the mystery of construction, the 
sheer playmaking skill revealed again and again; but another 
reason might be found in the fact that Sophocles never allowed 
his hero to be a mere plaything in the hands of fate, and always 
so contrived his story that the impending curse did not become 
operative except by the volition of the individual. 

Aristotle anticipated Coleridge in ruling out accidents and in 
declaring that poetry rebels against the rule of chance. And he 
emphasized the necessity of plot; that is, of a story guided by 
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the human will. ‘‘Without action there cannot be a tragedy,”’ 
he asserts; ‘‘there may be without character.’’ As Professor 
Butcher has explained, ‘‘The drama not only implies emotion 
expressing itself in a complete and significant action and tend- 
ing toward a certain end, it also implies a conflict.’’ The Brit- 
ish scholar has also suggested that ‘‘we may even modify Aris- 
totle’s phrase and say that the dramatic conflict, not the mere 
plot, is ‘the soul of tragedy.’’’ And we may in turn modify 
Professor Butcher’s phrase and say that the soul of the drama is 
not in the dramatic conflict as much as in the assertion of the 
human will which is the cause of the conflict. 

That these modifications are necessary is evidence that Brune- 
ticre’s law of the drama is not explicit in Aristotle's treatise, 
any more than in Hegel's, although it may be a development of 
their several theories which they would both of them accept. It 
was Brunetiére who shifted the emphasis from the more or less 
external conflict to the internal act of volition which determines 
the struggle. It was the French critic who first made it unmis- 
takably plain that the drama depends on man’s free will. He 
supported his doctrine by examples drawn mainly from the 
French drama; but other illustrations as striking can be found 
in other literatures, 

The development of English tragedy, for example, out of the 
lax chronic-play, which was only a straggling panorama of the 
events of a reign, was due largely to the influence exerted by 
Seneca’s tragedies, poor enough as plays, but vigorous in the 
stoical assertion of man’s power over himself and of his right 
to control his own destiny. As Mr. Courthope has pointed out, 
‘‘What we find in Marlowe is Seneca’s exaltation of the human 
will, disassociated with the idea of necessity.’’ This develop- 
ment of English tragedy may even have been helped a little by 
the remoter influence of Machiavelli, traces of which are abund- 
ant throughout Elizabethan literature. The so-called Machiavel- 
lian villains of the tragedy-of-blood may reveal a total miscon- 
ception of the acute Italian’s principles; and yet, none the less 
may the sharpening of the dramatic conflict have been helped at 
least a little by his reiterated assertion of the duty of the strong 
man to work as best he can, deciding all doubtful points in his 
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own interest. And it may be noted also that Machiavelli was 
himself a dramatist, and that if he never wrote a tragedy he was 
the author of one of the liveliest of Italian comedies, which was 
also one of the very few that really repaid actual performance 
before an audience. 

The chief advantage of Brunetiére’s law is that it enables us to 
set off the true dramatic conflict from the grosser forms of com- 
bat. The drama cannot exist without the theater; and the 
theater is only a little differentiated from the amphitheater. 
The stage is first cousin to the arena; and Professor Groos was 
on safe ground when he asserted that ‘‘the pleasure afforded by 
the drama has one very essential feature in common with ring 
contests, animal fights, races, etc.,— namely that of observing 
a struggle in which we may inwardly participate.’’ 

In the ancient arena the gladiators fought to the death; and 
with so poignant a presentation of the dramatic conflict as this 
no Roman playwright could hope to compete. In the modern 
circus the bloodless effort to overcome difficulty has often an 
element of lurking danger which supplies an added piquancy. 
Even at its loftiest elevation the drama cannot help having an 
obvious kinship with the show-business; and as we climb from 
the cruel and deadly sports of the colosseum past the startling 
exploits of the circus up to the sumptuous spectacle of the ballet, 
and thus at last aloft to the subtlety of a comedy and the 
serenity of tragedy, we find the several steps of our ascent shad- 
ing into each other, until we cannot tell exactly where it was 
that the true drama actually emerged into view. Here Brune- 
tiére’s law may serve as a test, in that it shifts the emphasis 
from the outer struggle to the inner stiffening of the human 
will, which controls the combat. 

When we have once accepted and assimilated Brunetiére’s law 
of the drama, we can utilize it to interpret a principle laid down 
by Sarcey. That very practical critic, who passed all his even- 
ings in the theater and who deduced all his theories from obser- 
vation of the effect of the acted drama upon audiences, declared 
that in every story which is fit to be set on the stage there are 
certain episodes or inteiviews which must be shown in action 
and which cannot be narrated by the characters. He called 
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these the ‘‘scenes that must be treated,’’ the scénes a faire. If 
any one of these essential scenes is shirked by the playwright, 
if he describes it in his dialogue, instead of letting the specta- 
tors see it for themselves, then the audience will be disappointed 
and their interest will flag. 

The spectators may not be able to declare the reason for their 
dissatisfaction; but they will be vaguely aware that they have 
been deprived of something to which they were entitled. They 
feel that they have been defrauded of their just expectations, if 
they are not made eye-witnesses of a vital incident which the in- 
expert dramatist has chosen to bring about behind closed doors 
or during one of the intermissions between the acts. Sarcey 
insisted that there was a certain test of the born playwrights, of 
the artists who have an instinctive mastery of the theater, that 
they have always an unerring intuition as to the meetings which 
the spectators will expect to see. 

Now, what are the essential scenes without which a play will 
fail to impress the audience? What are these scenes which 
must be shown in action? Obviously, they are the scenes in 
which we can see the struggle of contending wills. They are 
the episodes wherein the dramatic conflict enters on its acutest 
stage, the interviews wherein there is the actual collision of the 
several resolves, the clash of volition against volition. They are 
those wherein ‘‘passion must appear upon the scene and utter 
its last word,’’— to borrow Stevenson’s apt phrase. Thus we 
see that Sarcey’s theory links itself logically with Brunetiére’s. 
The essential characteristic of the drama is that it deals with 
the human will; and a play therefore loses interest for the audi- 
ence when the playwright fails to let us see for ourselves the 
acute crisis of this clash of contending determinations. 

Brunetiére and Sarcey derived their theories from observa- 
tion of the practice of the great dramatists; and there is no 
difficulty in adducing illustrations from the masterpieces of the 
drama in support of these theories. All the great dramatists, 
ancient and modern, have done instinctively what Brunetiére 
and Sarcey declared to be necessary. Inthe Agamemnon, 
for example, AEschylus lets the murder of his chief character 
take place out of sight, for that is only the inevitable conse- 
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quence of the meeting of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra which 
he sets before us. In Macbeth, Shakespeare shows us the 
guilty determination of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth just before 
the murder of Duncan, which is itself all the more impressive 
because itis not shown. In Othello, we are made witnesses 
of the working of the poison of jealousy in Othello as this is 
distilled by Iago. 

In Zartuffe, Moliére puts before us the attempt which the 
sanctimonious rogue makes upon the virtue of Elenoire; just 
as Sheridan sets on the stage the assault of Joseph upon Lady 
Teazle. In the Doll’s House, Ibsen lets us hear all that Nora 
has to say after she has discovered the depths of her husband’s 
pettiness. The expert playwright of every age has been aware 
that spectators are interested only in what they can see for 
themselves and that they remain but tepidly attentive to what 
is told them. It is the special privilege of the theater that it 
can make a visible appeal, with all the impressiveness of the 
thing actually seen and not merely narrated. And it is only at 
his peril that the playwright fails to profit by this privilege. 

The validity of the principles laid down by Brunetiére and by 
Sarcey we can all of us test for ourselves when we anlayze tiie 
impression made upon us in the theater. If we have found our- 
selves languid and bored, we have only to analyze the conduct of 
the story to discover the cause of our dumb dissatisfaction and 
to assure ourselves that the playwright failed to present before 
us the essential scenes of the essential struggle. On the other 
hand, when a play, tragedy or comedy, melodrama or farce, has 
held our attention, a little analysis will reveal to us that this is 
because the dramatist has made us spectators of the scenes that 
must be treated to bring out the full value of the clash of con- 


tending volitions. 
BRANDER MATTEWS. 


New York City. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF GROVER CLEVELAND. By George F. Parker, A.M., 
LL.D. New York: The Century Co. 1909. 


It has often been observed that Mr. Cleveland, throughout all 
his official life, was peculiarly fortunate in the quality of his 
advisers. His cabinets, for instance, have perhaps never been 
excelled. Whether this was good fortune, or the force of 
attraction which great men seem to have for those also great, or 
whether it was a certain power of wise selection also a charatter- 
istic of greatness, is not easy to say. The present work of Mr. 
Parker not only adds his own name to the distinguished number 
of those who were, during the great president’s lifetime, of this 
fine advisory circle, but it also reveals the fact that Mr. Cleve- 
land has been after his death perhaps quite as fortunate in his 
biography, as before in his advisers. 

The number of great biographies is not large, because the 
number of elements necessary to produce such are almost in- 
finite. Of these requirements, there are three or four absolutely 
necessary : the life of the one to be recorded must, of course, 
itself have a certain dramatic as well as historic importance; 
and then the writer must be something more than merely a 
recorder; he must have had many intimacies with his subject; 
he must have been an admirer, and beyond everything else he 
must have had that quality so well expressed by the word sim- 
patica. And so the number of great biographies, in spite of 
the army of them published, still remains hardly more numerous 
than that of a company. Into that great company we feel, 
however, that the present work will be called, for all the qualities 
above mentioned as so necessary seem here to be gathered. 
Beyond everything, the writer held sympathetic and intimate 
relations with Mr. Cleveland. In many of the great events of 
that great life he was himself a factor. 

Mr. Parker’s book has the rare merit of balance and of pro- 
portion. There are few italics, and emphasis is laid always 
upon those parts of Mr. Cleveland's life rightly deserving it. 
We are aware in saying the above that the book claims to be 
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simply the recollections of Grover Cleveland by one man, but 
for the reasons given we feel that the writer has been entirely 
too modest. In recording his recollectiens he has done for Mr. 
Cleveland what other great biographers who have given similar 
recollections have done for their subjects,—he has made the 
future opinion of a great man secure. Indeed, we feel that the 
future will be surer of the greatness of Grover Cleveland than 
the present or past has been, and that this work will have been 
a large factor in such a result. We have ourselves read thie 
work with always increasing interest. In the first place the 
writer has one of the clearest of English styles. In addition, 
there is enough of the dramatic element to carry always the 
reader's interest, and those who take up the work will find that 
they are reading an entrancing human document. The work, 
as we have stated, is “intime,’’ and yet—and here appears 
lucently Mr. Cleveland's title to fame—when the last page has 
been finished, the reader has the consciousness that the time 
which he has spent in reading the interesting pages of this work, 
which we have called a human document, has been in the 
company of one of the world’s great men. He has associated 
for these hours, he feels, with one who was wise, and balanced, 
and of noble ideals, who was a patriot and through everything 
a brave, patient, and good man, He has been made to see 
what patriotism is when patriotism must walk in the paths of 
peace. He may even feel that the paths of peace, as seen over 
and again in the career of Mr. Cleveland, are greatly more diffi- 
cult for the feet of patriotism than the ways of war. If he has 
been encircled, as perhaps he must have been, considering the 
sayings and opinions of the last few years, by the atmosphere of 
cynicism and pessimism, and unfaith, here he will have breathed 
an air quite other, and thus he will close the work with the ex- 
hilarations which come from having seen men who were indeed 
patriots, who believed in their fellows, and who kept their ideals. 

It would be impossible in so brief a review to enter into any 
large analysis of the body of the work. One must be content 
with impressions and with estimates at large; but attention 
should be called to the chapters which deal with the work of 
administration, to the campaigns for the presidency,— especially 
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Chapter IX, where the story of the plans for the Democratic 
Convention of 1892 and of how those plans were worked out so 
that they culminated in the desired end, is given. The story of 
Mr. Cleveland’s political apprenticeship, of his life as a political 
worker, and of the training thus gained which made him ac- 
quainted with all the so-called practicalities of politics merits 
attention. These pages are so interesting and so dramatic, 
however, that one hardly requires to call attention to them. To 
your writer, the chapters upon the making of the cabinets,— 
upon some of the foreign conditions,— upon Civil Service Re- 
form, and public patronage, and economic questions seem 
equally strong and valuable. The writer of this book has, how- 
ever, done something which seems like a stroke of genius. He 
has given in adequate but brief form near the close of the work 
a chapter entitled “Some Opinions of Mr. Cleveland about 
Men,” and a chapter upon his party position and association. 
One can hardly over-estimate the value of such chapters, to- 
gether with that which contains some contributed estimates, to 
the future student. Men pass away, their lives are written, and 
in fifty or a hundred years their lives, the work, of course, in 
each case of one writer, is nearly all that remains. Here will 
be found not the opinions only of one, but of a circle of the 
most distinguished men of Mr. Cleveland’s generation. Such 
a course is highly to be recommended in biography. 

But if any single chapter were to be selected as likely to be 
quite as valuable as any in the future, we should insist upon that 
chapter which deals with the friendships and religion of Mr. 
Cleveland. A distant acquaintance with him must reveal the 
fact that he was a man of great friendships. One can hardly 
have the most casual conversation, especially in the North, with 
that fine body of young enthusiasts who fought in the early 
campaigns which made him Governor and then President, with- 
out perceiving that he had the power of winning and holding 
friends,— that the characteristic of fidelity was truly his. It has 
perhaps hitherto not been so clear that he was a man of real 
religion, that he had (as the writer says) ingrained religious con- 
victions,—that he believed that this was a Christian nation,— 
that he showed interest in the cause of missions,—and an equal 
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interest in opposition to sensational preaching. The writer him- 
self well remembers his own surprise, at the time when the Presi- | 
dent was being accused of everything but being religious, at 
seeing him, on the occasion of a great public dedication in New 
York City, when the prayer was made, assume the attitude 
appropriate to devotion during the prayer. In fact, on that 
occasion Mr. Cleveland was the only person, besides the one who 
offered the prayer, that showed the slightest interest or apprecia- 
tion of what was being done. The words of Mr. Cieveland 
quoted in the book,—‘“The Bible is good enough for me: just 
the old book under which I was brought up. I do not want 
notes, or criticisms, or explanations about authorship or origin, 
or even cross-references. I do not need or understand them, 
and they confuse me,” must always be treasured, together 
with his opinion concerning the Christianity of the nation: 
“It would not be in existence and it could not hope to live if 
it were not Christian in every fibre. That is what has made it 
and what will save it in ail its perils. Whenever we have de- 
parted from this conception of life and thought, nationality has 
suffered, character has declined, and difficulties have increased. 

. whenever we overlook the fact that ‘righteousness exalteth 
a nation,’ we must pay the penalty. I welcome peoples from 
every land, and of every form of faith, but I firmly believe that, 
as we have done in our political ideas, we shall assimilate them 
to our religion, by demonstrating—as Christianity at its best 
estate has always done—its superiority and its power. In its 
essentials, we stand by our faith, exercise patience, show charity, 
tolerate all beliefs, but always with the conviction that our own 
will so conquer in the end as to extend its influence, more and 
more, over men in every part of the world.”’ 

We have spoken of the value of the estimates of Mr. Cleve- 
land contributed by others than by the author, but we feel that 
no one of them can be held more valuable for every reason 
than that paragraph by Mr. Parker himself with which the book 
closes, and which we wish here, in closing, to quote : 

‘‘No more conscientious and patriotic man ever filled the 
Presidency, and the wide recognition of his character and 
achievements, at the time of his death, by friend and foe alike, 
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was but an expression of the esteem and affection in which he 
was always held by those who knew him best —a memory which 
they will cherish of a strong, brave, well-poised American, at all 
times ready to sacrifice personal considerations to the public 
welfare ; rock-bound in his faith in the people, willing to abide 
the verdict of history as to the integrity of his purposes and the 
wisdom of his acts.”’ 

It may be added, that the work contains a full chronology of 
Mr. Cleveland, and a valuable bibliography, and is completed by 
a good index. Mito Hupson GATEs. 


THE LAsT JOURNALS OF HORACE WALPOLE, DURING THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE III FROM 1771-1783. With Notes by Dr. Doran, edited, with an 
Introduction, by A. Francis Steuart. 2 vols. London: John Lane. 1g09. 


It is fifty years since Dr. Doran edited Horace Walpole’s 
“Last Journals,” and it is therefore about time that a new edi- 
tion should be brought out. The edition before us, which the 
publishers present in an attractive form and with some remark- 
ably good portraits, is, however, hardly more than a reprint of 
the former edition. The Introduction deals merely with the 
question of the marriage of the Duke of Gloucester with Maria 
Walpole, Countess Waldegrave, Horace Walpole’s niece, which 
though a marriage of much interest to Walpole from personal 
reasons and one that was of considerable importance in its day, 
from Court reasons, pales its ineffectual fires before an event of 
such magnitude as the American War and matters of such sig- 
nificance as the confused wrangle of political parties, which in- 
volved the future greatness of the empire. The scantiest addi- 
tions, too, are made to the Notes. It would surely have been 
worth while to furnish a modern edition with a sound critical 
estimate of Walpole both as a man and as a chronicler of small 
talk as well as of great doings in the Court and the country. 
He does not shine here as a literary man, or only incidentally, as 
in his literary animosities, but all his sympathies and antipathies 
towards every person of prominence in England are pretty 
frankly revealed; these might form the subject of a very in- 
teresting essay. 
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Walpole, as Sir Leslie Stephen points out with his usual 
acumen, is not a simple character to be disposed of as Macaulay 
would with a contemptuous epithet. To understand him is to 
understand the age in which he lived, and it was by no means a 
simple age. Both in literature and in life it was a period of 
transition, and Walpole was not wholly with the new nor had he 
broken completely with the old. In literature he worked with 
the Romanticists without fully realizing the import of his work, 
but he believed and preached with the Classicists ; in life he was 
supremely contemptuous of George III and his minister, Lord 
North ; he was wholly opposed to the stupid treatment of Amer- 
ica by the Government, but he would not risk in the cause of 
liberty his sinecure of £6000, obtained for him by a prime 
minister who happened also to be his father. In art more than 
any one else in England he woke his countrymen to the gran- 
deur of the cathedrals and did much thereby to restore and pre- 
serve them; in politics he took a sort of dilettante interest in 
liberty and pointed towards the great awakening of the close of 
the century. But the Romantic as well as the Revolutionary 
outburst he would have shrunk from in horror. 

It is in the Letters that we come to know Walpole most inti- 
mately, but the Journals reveal him to us only less vividly. All 
things come under his observation and all are worthy of his 
record. They lack the charming unexpectedness of the amazing 
entries we find occasionally in Pepys, for they had publication 
ahead of them, but they give us the gossip and the greatness, 
the blundering and the corruption, as they appeared to a man 
vitally interested in all human affairs that came within the range 
of his aristocratic vision. He is deeply and, as it were, per- 
sonally concerned in everything he records, and the comment 
usually with an ironical sneer shows his attitude towards the 
actors in the game of politics. Thus he characterizes the chief 
personages in the Partition of Poland: ‘That patriot legislatress 
(the Czarina), the upright legislator, the King of Prussia, and the 
Emperor (the most impudent association of robbers that ever 
existed)!’’ He scoffs at everything the King does or pretends 
to be, from his piety to his personal control of state affairs. 
Chatham’s gout is all for effect: “Lord Chatham, who was a 
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comedian, even to his dress, to excuse his late absence by visible 
tokens of the gout, had his legs wrapped in black velvet boots, 
and as if in mourning for the King of France he leaned on a 
crutch covered with black also.””. When Dr. Johnson ventured 
into politics with his ‘Taxation on Tyranny,’ Walpole pillories 
him thus: ‘‘This man, of the narrowest notions and the most 
illiberal mind, has no ideas of trade, and preferred despotism to 
the most flourishing condition of liberty.’’ And this gives him 
an opportunity to have a fling in literary polemics: ‘‘He was at 
the same time at open war with Macpherson, the forger of 
Ossian’s poems, in which he had detected him. This fellow, as 
much a bully as Johnson was a brute, challenged the old de- 
crepit hireling, who sent him a stout and contemptuous answer.” 
It is hard to tell whether it is the arch-classicist or the arch- 
romanticist that Walpole hates more. 

Yet goodness was not without its appeal to this cynical jour- 
nalist. The best side of the man is seen in his dealings with the 
Duke and the Duchess of Gloucester. He has a healthy admi- 
ration for the former and a genuine love for the latter. Of a 
letter written by the Duchess to her father, Walpole’s brother, 
in reference to her marriage and the humiliation she was en- 
during at the hands of the King, he says: “It struck me with 
astonishment, admiration, and tenderness,—and, I confess, with 
shame. How mean did my prudence appear compared with 
hers! which was void of all personal considerations but of her 
honour.”” And then he adds in good eighteenth century literary 
criticism: ‘‘This letter proved two things. I have always 
thought that feeling bestows the most sublime eloquence, and 
that women write letters better than men. I, a writer, in some 
esteem, and all my life a letter-writer, never penned anything 
like this letter of my niece. It is great, it is pathetic, it is 
severe, and it is more than all these— it is the language of 
Virtue in the mouth of Love.” 

We do not look for profound political wisdom in the writings 
of Walpole. He was essentially the clever commentator on the 
happenings of his time, not the sage in meditation. Burke to 
him was a rhetorician, whose speeches smelt of the oil, even 


though they did show talent. Of Burke’s real genius he seemed 
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wholly unaware. His judgments are often keen, as when he 
says: “All three were vain, and kept down by no modesty. 
Townshend knew his superiority over all men, and talked of it; 
Fox showed that he thought as well of himself; Burke en- 
deavoured to make everybody think so of him. Burke had 
most ambition, but little judgment; Townshend no judgment, 
and most vanity ; Fox most judgment in his speeches, and none 
of Townshend's want of courage and truth.”’ But a deep pen- 
etrating insight into men and events we can hardly say that 
Walpole possessed. James W. Tupper. 


Tue Lire OF JOAN OF Arc. By Anatole France, a translation by Winifred 
Stevens, in two volumes; 477 pp. + 26 pp. of appendices; edited by 
Frederick Chapman. London: The Bodley Head. New York: John 
Lane Company. 

These two volumes constitute one of the works put out in the 
series of translations edited by Frederick Chapman and printed 
by the John Lane Company. Many of the books of Anatole 
France have already been presented to the English reading 
world in this most attractive form, and we may hope for more 
the following year. They are most carefully printed and in 
binding and typography would grace the shelves of a bibliophile. 
The books are large but light and easy to handle, and the type 
is clear and delightful to read. The greatest pains have been 
exercised on the proof-reading, and there are very few mistakes 
to be found in the text. 

In regard to the translation, it is easy and flowing and in 
general reproduces with sufficient exactness the spirit of the 
original, though there are certain inaccuracies which I regret to 
note. For instance, in the earlier part of the first volume, the 
translator gives the titles of respect which Anatole France with 
exaggerated courtesy affects for his Saints, male and female. 
This may be well-advised or not on the part of the author, but 
there is no reason for using these at the outset of the work and 
then dropping them later as if familiarity had in fact begotten 
contempt for these Saints of blessed memory. Apparently for 
no good reason “ Monseigneur Saint Marcoul’’ becomes plain 
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“Saint Marcoul,”’ and “Madame Sainte Catherine’ becomes 
plain “Saint Catherine.” Why also do we have sometimes 
“Sainte Marguerite,” sometimes “Saint Margaret,” for one and 
the same character? We also find that Jeannette becomes Jeanne, 
Messire is translated now as Messire, now as My Lord. Such 
lapses I consider unfortunate, for they help to destroy the 
original savor of the French which it should be the care of the 
conscientious translator to preserve as far as possible. Again, I 
question if it is desirable for a work purporting to be a trans- 
lation to omit whole sentences for any reason, as on pape 32 or 
page 460 of the first volume. Possibly, however, these are 
merely an oversight. 

Moreover, there are some inaccuracies in translation indicating 
haste in preparation and indifference to meaning; accoler des 
genoux is translated ‘kiss the feet ;” the avers of a shield is said 
to be the “reverse ;”’ ses mendiants, Vol. I, p. 343 is translated 
“mendicants,’’ meaning probably ‘“‘mendicant friars.’’ But this 
gives a false idea, for the reference is to the Franciscans who 
accompanied Joan constantly and who would be able to use holy 
water efficaciously. In Vol. I, p. 66, castotement des filles is 
translated ‘‘chastising,’”’ where, however, the word is evidently 
used in the old-French sense of ‘‘training’’ or “instruction.”’ 
En Croupe is given as “on horseback,” and so on. In many 
cases such inadvertance helps to destroy the delicious bouquet of 
France’s writing. 

In its original form, the book has been rather unkindly 
handled by certain critics, for the reason that they have de- 
manded of it what it was not and what it could never be. It is 
indeed curious that the two best known biographies of Joan of 
Arc should have come, one from the most extravagant of Ameri- 
can humorists, Mark Twain, and the other from the most 
delicately ironical and skeptical of modern French impressionists, 
Anatole France. ‘ Maistre” Anatole France has not hitherto 
claimed public attention as a historian. We know him as a 
poet, a critic, a philosopher, a novelist, a publicist, but one may 
be all this and not be a good historian. The characteristics dis- 
played in such volumes as /e Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, Thais, 
la Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque, and la Vie Litétraire, are 
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imagination, subjectivity, literary acumen, a delicate humor, and 
an evasive but none the less absolute skepticism in matters of 
religion. This skeptical spirit makes itself felt in biting irony or 
in sly ridicule cast on religious prejudice and belief on all possi- 
ble occasions. The subjects which appeal to France as matter 
for romance are most varied, but it is human life and man 
working out his problem of existence that interest him specially, 
as in Jean Servien. One of the most charming and perfect pro- 
ductions in French literature is /e Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, in 
which the author depicts an old scholar and his deep interest in 
an orphan girl whose mother he had once loved. He carries the 
child off from a boarding-school where she was unhappy and 
marries her to an irreproachable young man. But the series of 
political novels are not so characteristic of his best vein, as they 
discuss problems of which the interest has passed, and as the 
roman a thése is not the medium in which France can use his 
power to advantage. 

In criticism, France does not apply any accepted standard to 
the work he may have under consideration ; he simply gives his 
impression received as he reads, and he does not guarantee that 
this impression will not change to-morrow. It was on this 
ground that he came to an issue with Brunetiére, the great con- 
servative representative of classic tradition. The quality which 
France has always seemed to do without easily is a certain 
earnestness which is inevitable when an author becomes absorbed 
in his subject and speaks from heartfelt conviction. France is 
indulgent, tolerant of the opinions of others, skeptical, in- 
different, never absorbed. He has been influenced strongly by 
Renan’s tone of mind, but he is no convert to Renan’s favorite 
study. Up to recent times he has professed a distrust of history, 
for, says he, the historian is guided always by his personal feeling, 
and being incapable of deciding without prejudice, he is likely 
to be deceived in his conclusions. France relies on his intuition, 
which is exquisite, in all questions of taste and morality. 

What, then, would you imagine history to become in the 
hands of this raffiné, this impressionist, this elegant skeptic? 
Nothing serious, in all probability. His work will be a result of 
curiosity in which the author will take interest and amusement. 
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He will treat the religious phase of his subject with good- 

humored tolerance and some ridicule. He will proceed through 

his subject in an easy fashion, finding as much charm in the de- 

tail as in the whole, which in a measure will cause his result to | 
lose its proportions. This is just what has happened with his q 
volumes on Joan of Arc. The author’s lack of depth or earnest- , 
ness of feeling has caused him, quite unconsciously I believe, to | 
treat the ill-fated maid with a good-natured indulgence. He / 
tries to explain all phenomena from the standpoint of material 

things, and in this way, fails to convey to us an adequate sense 

of the divine mission of the heroine, or the important part 

played by the superstition of the day. The Saints who occupy 

so large a place in the early life of Joan before she left Domremy 

are treated with mock respect, and Saint Margaret and Saint i 
Catherine become the butt for the shafts of the author. Not | 
that there is any tangible offense offered ; it is all suggested, as a 
where, to hide the broad grin, he greets them with a low bow, q 
“Madame Saint Margaret,”’ ‘“‘ Madame Saint Catherine.”’ ‘Many 
times had Jeanne seen Madame Saint Marguerite at church, 
painted life size, a holy water sprinkler in her hand, her feet on 
a dragon’s head, etc. Madame Sainte Catherine whose coming 
the angel had announced to Jeanne as that of Madame Sainte 
Marguerite, etc. This fine lady was no stranger to Jeanne. 
She had her church at Maxey, etc. My Lord Saint Michael the 
archangel did not forget his promise. The ladies Saint Cathe- 
rine and Saint Margaret came as he had said, etc. When she 
saw them appear, in a ray of light, coming down from heaven, 
shining and clad like queens, with gold crowns on their heads, 
wearing rich and precious jewels, the village maiden crossed 
herself devoutly, and curtsied low. And because they were 
ladies of good breeding they returned her salutation.” It might 
be urged that this was an effort to suggest the naive temper of 
the period but the result belittles the subject matter. Such 
examples may be found constantly throughout the book. Asa 
consequence, the role of Joan is so reduced as to make her 
appear as a simpleton, a tool in the hands of the ecclesiastical 
party, directed by a clever, scheming priest. This is evidently 
the author's conviction, though he does not say who this priest 
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is. Such a proposition is startling, to say the least, and has 
already provoked a stout and well-founded protest from the pen 
of Andrew Lang (Scottish Historical Review, 1908, p. 411). 

The delight which France takes in all matters of curious 
interest leads him at times to spend excessive space on topics 
which are kindred, to be sure, but which distract and tire the 
attention ; for example, in the analysis of the opinions of Gelu, 
or of Gerson, as well as in numerous other passages where his 
pen wanders unrestrained by other considerations than those of 
a leisurely literary artist. 

If you approach the book with the hope of finding a succinct, 
accurate account of the incidents in the life of this greatest of 
French heroines, you will be disappointed ; but no one familiar 
with France’s tone of mind and previous work could have been 
very sanguine of such a discovery. What you will find, however, 
are beautiful sympathetic descriptions of natural scenery, for 
France visited all of the localities connected with thc develop- 
ment of his story, as in the charming pictures of the fields of 
Champagne and the country around Domremy; Joan in the 
garden when her voices first speak to her; wonderful dramatic 
presentations of scene and incident, as in the capture of the 
fort des Tourelles at Orleans, or in the attack on Paris; dignified 
and pathetic revelations in the life of Joan as in the consecration 
of King Charles VII at Rheims, or in the account of the final 
trial and death of the Maid. The most delicate charm of the 
work is the delicious point of view of the writer,— his underlying 
humor, his tolerant easy philosophy of life-— which pervades the 
whole production from cover to cover. 

Read it! but not as a historical presentation of the life and 
times of the unfortunate Joan of Arc. Read it as a detatched 
work of art, as another exponent of the tone and touch of one 
of the most brilliant and characteristic French minds of the 
present time, to be kept on the shelf with Zhais, la Rétisserie 
de la Reine Pédauque, and le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. 


PHILIP OGDEN. 
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L’EvoLuTION DE L’ARBITRAGE INTERNATIONAL. Par Thomas Willing 
Balch. Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott. 1908. 


This monograph, which appeared in 1908 in the Revue de 
Droit International et de Législation Comparée at Brussels, has a 
special interest in its exposition of a plan for a Court of Arbitra- 
tion made known by Emeric Crucé in 1623. This Court was to 
have been located permanently in Venice, and was to have had 
a jurisdiction similar to that now in course of acquisition by the 
Hague Tribunal. The fact that Crucé, who lived at the same 
period as did Grolius, had worked out a plan for the encourage- 
ment of peace which was so far in advance of the practice of 
his times is certainly worthy of record. 

Mr. Balch also sketches the negotiations which led to the 
Treaty of Washington and to that Geneva award which settled 
what is known as the Alabama question, and practically erected 
a new rule in international law. He calls attention to the fact 
that this arbitration was one of the first in which the tribunal 
was composed of persons presumed to be publicists instead of 
rulers of states. He very properly places on record the 
services of Thomas Balch, Esq., of Philadelphia, in securing 
the arbitration and in making certain that there should be a 
true court. 

In closing he calls attention to many varieties of international 
controversies which would not lend themselves readily to arbi- 
tration, but which must be settled by negotiation or by war. 

If one may judge from the generalization with which the 
monograph opens, wars have been the principal occupation of 
mankind since the commencement of written history, and these 
wars have been caused by desire on the part of the people or 
rulers of one state to acquire some portion of the possessions 
of another state. It is hardly safe to assume that, because his- 
torians have given more attention to war than to periods of peace, 
mankind has been generally engaged in fighting. It may 
also be fairly questioned whether anger at some real or fancied 
wrong or insult has not been and is not still a more potent cause 
of war than any economic consideration. 

National self-control may help peaceful settlements of con- 
troversies between states, just as individual self-control may 
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end what is left of private war; but as states are made up of 
individuals, their public conduct is not likely to be on a higher 
ethical plan than is the private conduct of the majority of their 
citizens. C. W. TuRNER. 


MODERN ENGLISH: ITS GROWTH AND PRESENT USE. By George Philip 

Krapp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1909. 

The volume on Modern English, by Professor George Philip 
Krapp, of the University of Cincinnati, is a notable contribution 
to the history of our language by one of the younger generation 
of American scholars. In general plan, the work may be said 
to occupy a position midway between Lounsbury and Emerson, 
with some of the excellent features familiar in the more recent 
works by Bradley and by Greenough and Kittredge. But Dr. 
Krapp has struck out a new path for himself, in the content of 
his volume, and particularly in the treatment of the theme. We 
must say that his point of view is one that has long seemed to 
us the sensible and the scholarly one; though the authority of 
a ripe scholar is needed to maintain it. Dr. Krapp is bold 
enough to assert that, upon questions of “good English,”— 
that more or less veiled divinity of the older rhetoricians and 
grammarians,— as well as upon many points of linguistic history, 
it is not wise to be dogmatic. Certain facts of philology or of 
phonetics are facts, and may be accurately determined and 
rigidly stated. But standards of usage have shifted, are shifting, 
and will continue to shift; moreover, even for the living speech, 
it is more than embarrassing, it is impossible, to determine what 
is the absolutely correct. The broad and, we should say, the 


_ scholarly, view taken by Dr. Krapp throughout may be illus- 


trated by the following passage from the close of his chapter on 
“English Grammar” (page 323): “Book grammar is inadequate 
as a guide; it is even at times false and misleading. The best 
grammar ever written is only a skeleton of the speech of some 
past period. To set book grammar up as the test and the 
source of authority in language inevitably leads to a stiff, arti- 
ficial, and unexpressive use of language. The real guide to 
good grammar, to good English in all respects, is to be found 
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in the living speech.” And as a further illustration, we may 
refer to the suspended judgment as to the use of /éke as a con- 
junction (page 320), or to the amusing passage revealing the 
conflict of the dictionaries over the pronunciation of patron and 
matron and their derivatives (page 164). 

While this attitude toward dogmatism seems the sane attitude, 
it may be well to remark that, in the hands of an ill-prepared 
teacher, Dr. Krapp’s book might lead to a dangerous unsettling 
of opinions; and we fear that, except in skilful hands, the book 
might prove confusing to the pupil. 

There occur a few obvious misprints and errors, but it is not 
our purpose to catalogue these, since they are in no case vital. 
But we find a graver fault in the occasional obscurity or awk- 
wardness of style. Among the excellences of the book, we 
should note the brief but lucid treatment of phonetics in the 
chapter on “English Sounds,” which should prove of great use 
to the pupil in the correct understanding of linguistic changes ; 
and the richness and aptness of illustrative quotations in all 
parts of the book. On the whole, though it is perhaps some- 
what too eclectic, we know of no book that will give a clearer 
survey of the history of the language. Prerce BUTLER. 


CHRISTIAN IDEAS AND IDEALS. An Outline of Christian Ethical Theory. 
By R. L. Ottley, Canon of Christ Church; Regius Professor of Pastoral 
Theology and Hon. Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1909. 


Dr. R. L. Ottley, successor to the late Robert Campbell 
Moberly in the Regius Professorship of Pastoral Theology at 
Oxford, has been widely known as a scholarly theologian since 
the publication of his work entitled Zhe Doctrine of the In- 
carnation, and especially since his Bampton lectures on “As- 
pects of the Old Testament.’’ In the work now before us he 
appears as not merely a ‘closet’ theologian or philosopher, but as 
one who is thoroughly alive to the social questions and problems 
of the present day. In view of his treatment of these problems, 
Dr. Ottley may fairly be set down as a Christian Socialist; a type 
of thinker that one is not apt to associate with venerable and con- 
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servative Oxford. For example, he does not hesitate to charac- 
terize the distribution of goods in the immediate social situation 
as ‘anomalous and fundamentally unjust.” He is impressed by 
those ‘‘social conditions” and “private prejudices which make a 
revival of Christian ethical teaching” at the present moment 
“timely and expedient.” ‘The primary need of the modern 
world is a revival or recovery of the Christian conception of 
God, and the foremost aim of the Christian teacher is (in the 
words of Dr. Channing) ‘to give vitality to the thought of 
God in the human mind; to make His presence felt ; to make 
Him a reality, and the most powerful reality to the soul.’. .. . 
And just as the thought of God—of His kingdom, His revealed 
purpose, His will for man—must, when duly realized, act as a 
restraining and inspiring force in human society, so the social 
consequences which have flowed from the practical perversion 
or denial of the Christian doctrine of God has led at least one 
representative of theoretic Socialism [Karl Marx] to cry, ‘The 
idea of God must be destroyed; it is the key-note of a per- 
verted system’’’ (page 28). 

The presupposition and postulate of Dr. Ottley’s whole dis- 
cussion of ‘Christian Ideas and Ideals’”’ is that Christianity is 
in its essence not so much a doctrine as a life. It is life which 
is the characteristic gift of the Gospel. At the head of the 
first chapter stands the following quotation from Dr. DuBose: 
“It is the differentia of man to know life, to enter into its 
meaning, to perceive its truth, to appropriate its beauty or 
nobility, to be doer as well as enjoyer of its good. To know 
life is the condition of true living it.” We may add that in a 
dozen places in the present volume Dr. DuBose is either quoted 
or referred to; no slight tribute to the scholar and thinker to 
whom, as Bishop Gore says, it has been Sewanee’s privilege to 
afford a place to meditate and think. 

Dr. Ottley does not believe that the Church as such ought to 
hold aloof from the discussion and treatment of the problems 
which arise from the social conditions of the present time. ‘The 
task of the Church . . . . necessarily includes the endeavour to 
grapple with the material evils which destroy or thwart spiritual 
and moral growth; such evils as flow from lack of house-room, 
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the decay of home-life, intemperance, dishonesty in trade, 
sweated industries, excessive labour, etc.” (page 29). At the 
same time, he points out ‘‘the fundamental fallacy of much 
popular Socialism: a naive belief in the possibility of social 
regeneration by external agencies—what Carlyle calls ‘faith in 
mechanism.’’’ Yet “in spite of the admittedly socialistic 
tendency of recent legislation, there is at the present time a dis- 
quieting recrudescence of individualism. ‘This reveals itself,’ 
writes Bishop Westcott, ‘in social life by the pursuit of personal 
pleasure ; in commercial life by the admission of the principle 
of unlimited competition ; in our theories of life by the accep- 
tance of material standards of prosperity and progress.’ Theo- 
retically, indeed, we have advanced beyond this point. The old 
political economy was based on the supposed analogy between the 
cosmic process and the development of human society; its 
characteristic doctrines were those of /aissez faire, self-assertion, 
unlimited competition, freedom from restriction both in the 
acquisition and in the employment of wealth. Recent econo- 
mists have, as a rule, traversed this tendency. They have 
emphasized the limitations of personal rights by the claims of 
the community. Their method of inquiry leads them to super- 
sede abstract economic theories by a study of the actual con- 
ditions under which human beings live, work, and either acquire 
wealth or contribute to its accumulation. They regard all mer- 
cantile and industrial transactions as personal and moral rather 
than exclusively ‘economic.’ From this point of view society 
is not a mob of competing units, but a community of persons 
linked each to other by ties of brotherhood, and laying each 
other under mutual obligations . . . . 

“It is obvious that this conception of the mutual relations of 
men in the modern state corresponds to a deeper and more 
scientific conception of personality than that which underlay 
the older political economy. At the present time, however, we 
seem to be confronted by a practical denial of the principles 
which have recently changed the tone and drift of economic 
speculation. Individualism or, as it has been called, ‘atomistic’ 
selfishness, is threatening the best interests of civilization. It 
tends in particular to undermine the security of such funda- 
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mental institutions as those of marriage and family life. It is 
apt to ignore all the moral questions involved in the acquisition, 
use and distribution of wealth. It resents the claim of the 
State to regulate the ‘traditional’ right of property. The 
personal interests of the individual are supposed to outweigh the 
claims of the community. There is, in fact, a widespread con- 
fusion of thought in regard to the meaning of ‘liberty.’ ‘ Free- 
dom’ is popularly understood to mean an unrestrained license 
to do what one pleases with one’s own. And, as usual, con- 
fusion of thought leads ultimately to determination of motive 
and character. The sense of social responsibility fades away. 
The consistent individualist is content to use the toil and service 
of others without adequate return, and without any feeling for 
their needs and claims. Where this temper is prevalent, there 
are ominous signs of the revival of the characteristic vices of 
heathendom. The reckless pursuit of wealth or pleasure, for 
example, tends to foster that implacable and pitiless temper 
without natural affection, which was the mark of average pre- 
Christian society” (pp. 32-34). Again: “The unfettered in- 
dividualism of the few has practically resulted in the exploitation 
of the many” (p. 262). ‘The idea of private ownership and 
of the ‘rights’ of property,” continues Dr. Ottley, ‘has been 
mischievously exaggerated, with the result that the general 
welfare has been regarded as the one sufficient aim of human 
effort; the practical consequence of which has been a fearful 
misdirection of energy, a great impoverishment of character, 
and an immeasurable waste of human life. And far more danger- 
ous to the well-being of nations than the ‘State-blindness’ which 
habitually subordinates the interests of the community to the 
private acquisition of wealth, has been the ‘God-blindness’ 
which regards commercial transactions as lying outside the 
control of religion; which treats human nature as a mere 
means; which, in the abounding pursuit of material wealth, has 
lost the sense of accountability to a living God.” 

While recognizing the fact that “there must be a certain 
measure of freedom in the acquisition and use of property,” 
the author maintains (p. 271) that “‘normally property has its 
origin in labour. Under the complex conditions of modern in- 
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dustry, wealth is (it has been truly said) ‘the product of the 
whole society exclusive of the idlers.’ It implies the codpera- 
tion of innumerable agencies, making possible manufacture, 
exchange and output. Accordingly, since property is in a 
sense created by the community, it is indefensible, except on 
the condition that it renders service to the community, and the 
holder of it is under obligation to take a proportionate part in 
the tasks laid upon society.” In this connection there is a 
significant reference to the doctrine of the medizval canonists 
that labor is ‘the sole [human] cause of wealth, and also .. . 
the only just claim to the possession of wealth. . . Other classes 
(e. g. gentry or clergy) were regarded as dedéors to the labourer, 
and only deserved their higher honour or larger wealth in so far 
as they performed duties which involved greater labour and 
peril; e. g. the duties of government.” 

‘Speaking broadly, therefore,” says Dr. Ottley, “‘the method 
of social justice is codperation rather than competition ; it would 
supersede the instinct of private gain-getting by that of service. 
Thus the sense of social duty will naturally discourage the in- 
ordinate accumulation of wealth and the development of luxury 
beyond the point at which it promotes personal efficiency. It 
will create a Christian conscience in regard to such matters as 
personal expenditure and monetary investments. It will 
prompt the purchaser to take careful account not merely of the 
cheapness of goods supplied to him, but of the conditions under 
which they are produced or conveyed. It will restrain the in- 
vester from taking shares in any business or enterprise without 
due regard to its nature, its object, and the manner in which it 
is conducted. It will keep alive in each share-holder a feeling 
of responsibility for the way in which capital is administered, 
the conditions under which employés work, the amount of their 
earnings and all other matters which affect their physical and 
moral well-being. Indeed, all questions of fair wages, legiti- 
mate profits, just prices, etc., fall under the regulative principle 
of social justice” (pp. 267, 268). 

We have confined ourselves to those portions of Dr. Ottley’s 
book which deal with social problems. From the above quo- 
tations it will be apparent that the author knows how to speak 
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much earnest and anxious thought, both in England and in the 
United States, at the present moment. But the scope of the 
| work is much broader than might appear from the passages we 
| have cited; being in fact, as its title indicates, a survey of the 
| whole field of Christian ethics. There are many topics treated 
q which cannot even be indicated within the compass of a brief 
| review. We have called attention to those passages which seem 
i) | to be of peculiar and pressing significance, in the hope that 
a some may be moved to read for themselves a volume which, we 
ie are persuaded, has a distinct message for the needs of the 
present time. Ws. S. Bisuopr. 


| 
| in a fresh and vital way to the questions which are claiming so 


| 
| A SOUTHERNER IN Europe. Being chiefly some old world lessons for new 
a) | world needs as set forth in fourteen letters of foreign travel. By Clarence 
| H. Poe. Raleigh, N. C.: Mutual Publishing Co. Second edition. 1909. 


These letters, written from England, Scotland, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, furnish brief but clear sketches of European 
1 life, customs, forms of government,—national and municipal,— 
i | and methods of agriculture. The object of the book is to com- 
pare conditions of life in the South with conditions in Europe 
and to deduce helpful principles applicable to our present needs. 
Though the comparison discloses in our Southern farm life a 
lower standard of living and a lamentable waste of natural 
: resources, the writer maintains always an optimistic spirit, and in 
q his final chapter on “How the South May Win Leadership,” 
| depicts in glowing colors the South’s opportunity for growth in 
| agriculture (as the only foundation on which we can build) and 
a then in education, poetry, and art. The two greatest lessons 
i | Europe teaches us are, in his opinion, ‘‘(1) To care for our re- 
i sources as Europe cares for hers, and (2) to educate our people 
i as well as Germany educates hers.” But the writer is alive also 
i ' to the beauty, art, and poetry of Europe as well as to the con- 
ditions of commerce and agriculture. The book is full of keen, 
it original observations of men and manners, and is characterized 
| | by a spirit of freshness, spontaneity, and fair-mindedness. 
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